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schools adopted 20TH CENTURY BOOK- 
KEEPING AND ACCOUNTING during the 
school year 1931-32. Year after year 20TH 
CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- 





ING has increased in popularity. The text is 
now used in over thirteen thousand schools. Four 
out of five students of bookkeeping are now 
studying it. This unusual 
text, which is the outgrowth 
of twenty-eight years of 
experience in writing book- 


keeping textbooks, de- |] B00KK EE se) 
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Plave You Seen this fext f 


COMMERCIAL LAW by Peters and Pomeroy 
(Third Edition) is a 1932 publication. It is thor- 
oughly in accord with the latest legal changes. The 












language has been simplified. Case problems have 
been selected from every state. The authors em- 
phasize law as an aid to business rather than a 


means of control. 


Examine this text before selecting a text for your 


class. 
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EDITORIAL... 


Trends and Predictions 


Business has no bounds. Through it and by it fortunes are made, govern- 
ments formed, ships put upon the seven seas, railroads spun across continents, 
churches and schools made possible, and the trade relations of the earth carried 
on. It is the medium through which civilization has advanced from epoch to 
epoch. It is as endless as time and as constant as the growth of man. Billions 
of dollars are invested in it; millions of people live by it directly and hundreds 
of millions, indirectly. It is the most universal interest in all the world and 
the absorbing interest of the western world. 


Through the supremely active period of commerce, business training 
institutions had their birth and growth. Such schools of the early day were no 
more than a hint of the schools of this day. 


The past fifty years have been more productive of human achievements 
than any similar fifty years of history. Nearly all forms of educational institu- 
tions are making some effort to fit themselves into this commercial day—this 
machine age. The classical group which once deplored the growing popularity 
of the so-called vocational group is now more neighborly and generous in its 
attitude. The emphasis given to commercial education by private business 
schools, high schools, private collegiate schools of commerce, corporation 
schools, continuation schools of business, cooperative business courses, and 
evening and correspondence courses is a new recognition. To meet the respon- 
sibility of this increased commercial training it is as necessary and desirable 
for business educators to see the high worth of cultural training as it is for the 
advocate of the classical training to see the usefulness of the vocational train- 
ing. He who balances the two extremes may be an educational benefactor, 
and he who fails to do so may be an educational bigot. 


The youth of America, born in the midst of the conditions making some 
form of participation in business inescapable, must be taught the importance 
of business, must be given a deep respect for its power, and should accumulate 
his share of its property value. 


The job objective should be balanced with a knowledge of business and its 
relations to all the well-known humanities. An academic knowledge of busi- 
ness is one thing; doing business, another. A union of knowledge and skill is 
now the problem of schools teaching business. Such schools must reduce 
extravagant claims of excellency, enrich their courses, add to the cultural tone 
of their faculties, make a constant effort 
toward higher standards and _ closer 


accredited relations with all types of 
education, seek a higher type student x 
body, and find pleasure and profit in ° 


President, Bowling 
promoting business education for its near od 
own sake. University, Bowling 


Green, Kentucky 
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Shall We Blame Education? 


by 
George L. Crisp 


Bryant and Stratton Business College 
Buffalo, New York 


What is Wrong 
with Education 
? 


In these days of financial stringency and 
industrial readjustment one frequently hears it 
said that our leaders have failed us. It is quite 
true that those to whom we have looked for safe 
guidance in economic matters seem to be just as 
uncertain and perplexed over present conditions 
as do the more unsophisticated. Some of us in 
the latter group are suggesting that the so-called 
leaders are personally responsible for our predic- 
ament. Others say that the depression is the 
result of natural causes beyond the power of 
leaders to prevent, but that their knowledge and 
experience is faulty in that they do not know how 
to steer out of the storm. Still others there are 
who maintain that the whole state of affairs is a 
well-planned attempt to enrich a certain small 
group at the painful expense of the rest of us, who 
cannot help ourselves. Irrespective of which view 
one takes the fact remains that these leaders are 
American citizens, grown to maturity under the 
educational influences which have developed in 
this great land of self-governing people. If our 
leaders are incompetent or if they have developed 
abnormal selfishness at the expense of their pa- 
triotism, or if they have gone wrong in other ways; 
then, the questions at the beginning of this article 
are pertinent indeed. We well may turn our at- 
tention to the consideration of those factors which 
have so much to do in the work of building 
American leadership. 

It is not the intention of this article to at- 
tempt any definite answer to the questions asked. 
Our province is merely to refresh the reader’s 
mind concerning some of the basic ideas which 
govern education, to call attention to a few pop- 
ular misconceptions concerning the real purposes 
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Is Anything Wrong 
with Education 
? 


of education, and to point out some wide-spread 
abuses which tend to defeat the legitimate aims 
of our school system. All these constitute vital 
elements in the analysis which is to determine 
education’s responsibility for the American sit- 
uation. 

It is an undisputed fact that much of one’s 
character is molded by forces outside of the 
schoolroom. ‘The home, the church, and the 
street—each has its share in determining the fin- 
ished product. Nevertheless, it is the province 
of the school to counteract in some way the harm- 
ful influences picked up elsewhere. Fortunate the 
youth whose home and social contacts cooperate 
harmoniously with the school, but it is not always 
thus. Too often the burden of the school is made 
heavier and the successful outcome rendered less 
likely by vicious outside influences. Notwith- 
standing this fact and notwithstanding the school- 
master’s proneness to seek refuge in it from the 
responsibility of his failure, the fundamental 
purpose of the schools will still hold him to ac- 
count. The schoolmaster generally is the one 
thought of as the center of our school system 
when adverse criticism is delivered. The citizens 
of the municipality as a whole become the re- 
sponsible element when commendation is the 
order of the day. The fact is, an educational 
system born of, and for, democracy must in all 
fairness embrace not only the teaching clan but 
also the taxpaying clan. 

It also includes the political clan. We cannot 
escape the fact that politics and politicians now 
play a very effective role in the management of 
our educational activities. Schools and schoo! 
responsibilities in many places are no longer the 
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sole prerequisite of the pedagogically trained. If 
schools are in any way faulty, modern politics 
must bear its full share of censure. When politics 
takes root, graft likewise thrives, and where graft 
develops one must admit there is something 
wrong. 

The first thing to consider in the investigation 
of any matter is the question of common ground, 
or accepted starting point, from which the inves- 
tigators may proceed. The statement that edu- 
cation is an important and necessary element 
among the forces which promote individual and 
social development, will be given quite universal 
accord; but defining education and establishing 
its objectives meet with greater diversification. 
That which constitutes an education and the 
value attached to it give rise to a great many 
separate and distinct opinions. 

Because differences of viewpoints are so likely 
to affect selection of objectives, it may be well to 
recall some of the positions from which critics 
may derive the basis for their criticism. Like the 
notions about the elephant which was approached 
by three blind men, the concept formed depends 
largely upon what part one contacts. Its very 
bigness blinds us from a complete and accurate 
comprehension. Our ideas upon the subject are 
bound to vary. To him who searches after truth 
in many fields, there comes a vision of unlimited 
size and value. For him who refuses to explore, 
there exists a very circumscribed, and often dis- 
torted, comprehension. 

The worth of an education, like a great many 
° other things, depends upon what is done with it 
after it is obtained. It has a potential value which 
may, or may not, be realized in a practical way. 
There is a satisfaction to many in the mere getting 
of an education and, to others, there is a very 
decided satisfaction in the mere possession of a 
diploma which testifies that the owner acquired 
an education even though, by neglect, it was sub- 
sequently lost. The pleasure of rambling through 
the fields of knowledge in an aimless manner gives 
to education a high value for some persons. Then 
again it has an association value. Few people 
contact knowledge in a casual way without being 
the better for it. Then again the worth of educa- 
tion is measured by the nature, inclination and 
strength of the personalities obtaining it. I have 
met a lot of people who have gone through col- 
lege, not because they enjoyed college work nor 
because they really wanted to know the knowl- 
edge taught. They were urged to go to college by 
forceful parents or by the desire to be in a style 
prescribed by their respective social “sets.”” They 
went to college because it was the thing to do. 

’ Education nowadays is divided, somewhat 
roughly, into two divisions, cultural and practical, 
neither of which is very clearly defined. Cultural 
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education is supposed to refine the possessor and 
give him a sort of mental dignity and poise in 
contradistinction to the uncouthness of the com- 
mon ordinary mortal. Practical education is the 
kind that makes money but gives no polish. The 
former may be said to deck a person in a Sunday 
suit of mental clothes and to set him apart with 
the injunction to stay out of the dirt and keep 
his clothes clean. The other adorns him with 
overalls and puts shovels and picks in his hands 
and tells him to dig. 

Both cultural and practical education are 
overrated and underrated according to the type 
of personalities considering them. If one leans 
toward cultural learning, he is likely to overvalue 
that and to undervalue practical training. The 
opposite views obtain when the leaning is toward 
practical education. In the elder days cultural 
education had the whole field to itself. Practical 
education, as we now know it, is a modern devel- 
opment. True, medicine, law, and engineering 
may lay claims to early establishment and they 
also may be classed as money-making types of 
education. But not in just the sense that we refer 
to practical education today. They have a recog- 
nized cultural value which has been accepted as 
such for a long time. Practical education as we 
think of it now refers particularly to the shorter 
courses in vocational preparation, which seem to 
train the hand more than the mind. Commercial 
education was formerly of this type but in late 
years in the larger commercial schools at least, 
more attention is given to mental training and 
thus business education is crossing over to the 
cultural class. 

The popular attitude toward education is in- 
teresting when analyzed closely. It appears to be 
more or less at variance with theoretical purposes. 
In theory the American youth are being educated 
for the purpose of making them better qualified 
to exercise their birthrights of American citizen- 
ship. A close inspection of the attitudes of most 
parents reveals the notion that they are sending 
their children to school so that they may acquire 
a material advantage in life and not have to work 
so hard for their daily bread as their parents have 
done. The average parent justifies his paying 
school taxes with the thought of making his 
neighbors’ children better citizens and of provid- 
ing his own sons and daughters with the afore- 
mentioned advantage in the race to success. He 
gives little heed to the thought that while his 
children are acquiring this material aid they also 
are acquiring the fundamentals of good citizen- 
ship. He usually considers that his children would 
be good citizens whether they went to school or 
not. Neither does he give much heed to the fact 
that his neighbors’ children, while learning to 
become good citizens, are at the identical time 





acquiring excellent advantages in preparation for 
the race toward success and are thereby becoming 
formidable competitors to discredit the advantage 
he plans for his own offspring. 

If better citizenship is the legitimate end of 
public schooling then the ideal result would be an 
equal betterment of all citizens. This would de- 
feat the notion of private advantage. It would 
also defeat the possibility of leadership, for none 
would know better than his neighbor. There can 
be no peaks without valleys. Should education 
someday produce a universal level of intelligence, 
would mankind be happier? It is doubtful. Dead 
levels are depressing and we do not enjoy depres- 
sions. The youth of our land crave the heights. 
I think every red-blooded American boy upon 
the threshold of life wants to become a leader. 
He wants to excel in some line. It is a worthy 
ambition, and one that should be cultivated. 

Our educational facilities should encourage 
rather than repress. On the other hand, if schools 
produce leadership by creating advantages for the 
privileged few who elect to avail themselves of 
the opportunity, should these schools and these 
advantages be paid for by public taxation? Those 
who value leadership for its public worth will 
answer, “Yes.” Those who appraise leadership 
through mental processes distorted by jealousy 
will likely reply with an emphatic, “No.” 

Education is misinterpreted but it cannot be 
discredited nor its true value minimized. It has 
many purposes and many phases, many depart- 
ments, and many extents. Not all purposes con- 
template the needs of everyone. Not all phases 
are visible to every seeker after truth. Not every 
department is a good place for all people nor can 
every person sound the depths or reach the limits 
of any one of them. The fine thing about it is 
that it has something for everyone—for those 
with the dullest comprehension and for those 
with the greatest capacities. 

The great problem always has been, and prob- 
ably always will be, to make the right approach, 
to select the proper departments, and to proceed 
to the limit which, under existing circumstances, 
will yield the most satisfactory results. 

That there are many misfits in educational 
fields is everywhere evident. One frequently 
meets people who have made no good use of the 
knowledge they learned while at school. It is a 
recognized fact among educators that hundreds 
every year enter college who should never do so. 

Too little regard is given to the qualification 
of students for their proposed objective at the 
time of their matriculation. Nor is enough con- 
sideration given to the actual determination of 
whether the course selected is able to prepare 
that particular type of student for the objective 
in mind. 
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Aside from cases influenced by snobbishness, 
schools generally are selected for their cheapness 
rather than for their ability to take the student 
to the desired goal in a scientifically accurate 
procedure. A low tuition rate is easily understood 
and is blindly accepted by students who hope 
that the course taken will land the subscribers, 
in some mysterious manner, where they want to 
go. 

State colleges, especially those offering normal 
courses charging no tuition, are generally overrun 
with applicants. The thought of adaptability for 
teaching is often given no consideration whatso- 
ever, but the possibility of getting what looks like 
an easy money-making job through an education 
at taxpayers’ expense is a big consideration. The 
question whether taxpayers should give a college 
education to individuals who have neither the 
native ability nor personal liking for teaching is 
a question that is now, to some extent, being 
answered in the negative by a more careful 
entrance examination. 

A great many crimes are committed in the 
name of education. Most of these offenses center 
around the perversion of primary purpose. No- 
body denies that theoretically the development of 
educational interests of the child is the first pur- 
pose of schools, but in actual practice those aims 
are often side-tracked for more selfish ends. The 
desire to help some other person’s child often 
gives place in actual life to getting as much money 
out of the project as possible. Schoolhouses are 
built for children, teachers enter the profession 
for the good of the child, school systems are 
established for benefit of children—in theory. In 
actual practice it too often develops that school 
houses are erected for the benefit of contractors, 
that teachers acquire teaching licenses to earn 
an easy salary that cannot be earned in any other 
way upon so small an investment, and that school 
systems are the “‘pie” for office seekers. 

It is a sad moment of reflection when one 
ponders upon the inconsistency of the officers 
of a school system going to great lengths spending 
taxpayers’ hard-earned money in the erection of 
magnificent school buildings for the dear chil- 
dren’s sake and at the same time doing everything 
in their power to cut the salaries of those engaged 
to instruct the same dear children. One might 
gather that the quality of instruction is imma- 
terial so long as it is given in a fine building. Just 
where the interests of the child are promoted by 
such practices is not clear. One cannot help but 
wonder where in their public school courses these 
ostensibly patriotic citizens learned to develop 
this by-product of education. 

Just how far the public purse should contrib- 
ute towards the education of young men and 
young women is a mooted question. That it 
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should provide free elementary schools is quite 
generally accepted. Just how much further than 
the eighth grade, education should be furnished 
at taxpayers’ expense is a matter of considerable 
difference of opinion. A learned jurist once ex- 
pressed, in the presence of the writer, the opinion 
that taxpayers should not be required to provide 
any kind of education beyond the grammar 
grades. If boys or girls desire further education, 
it should be up to them, or their parents, to 
provide the money necessary to finance the addi- 
tional schooling. There are other learned people 
who maintain that all forms and degrees of edu- 
cation should be supported by public tax; that 
high schools, colleges, trade schools, and profes- 
sional schools, including unlimited postgraduate 
courses in universities, should be open and free, 
not only to young men and women, but to adults 
of both sexes. These two opinions represent the 
extreme viewpoints in the matter. 

More than likely, a conservative position 
somewhere between these extremes is the proper 
one to take. The ability of the public to pay for 
its luxuries should determine the matter, But 
here again we face differences of opinion. Per- 
sonal advantage and private interests enter into 
the formation of these different opinions to such 
an extent that one finds it difficult to determine 
the truth from popular discussion. ll will 
doubtless agree that it is a fine thing when a 
government is able to provide free university 
education to whosoever of its youth may elect to 
avail themselves of the opportunity. It also is a 
fine thing when the people under that govern- 
ment are not overburdened with excessive taxes. 
In good times, when everyone has a lucrative job 
and business is booming, it is easy to fall into 
spendthrift habits. Politicians find it easy to per- 
suade their constituents into giving a willing 
consent to an orgy of spending. This is especially 
true with respect to the extension of educational 
facilities. There have been times when the sky 
was the limit in the matter of bond issues for 
such purposes. Of late, though, retrenchment 
rather than extension is the order of the day. A 
financially embarrassed people have awakened to 
the possibility of their having been a bit too easy 
in the matter. It may be that we have over- 
reached in our educational expenditures as well 
as in the type of automobile we purchased. 

A seemingly sensible view of the right and 
wrong of taxation for educational purposes is to 
provide free, general, and fundamental education 
even through the high school. Professional edu- 
cation and highly vocational education which the 
student plans to use for his own personal advan- 
tage in earning more money than he otherwise 
could should be paid for by the student taking such 
courses even though the courses are provided by 
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the state. 
case of rehabilitation of cripples and those in- 
jured in industry. This plan at once meets the 
argument that free training in vocational and 
commercial courses results in a great public 


An exception might be made in the 


benefit. There is considerable soundness in the 
argument too. The public does benefit from edu- 
cation of this type, but the extent of such benefit 
in actual practice is magnified out of proportion 
to the ability of taxpayers to support it. One gets 
a lot of comfort out of a high-priced car, but one 
cannot always afford it. 

Sensible as this view may appear upon the 
surface, it is subject to modifications rendered 
possible and advisable by changes in economic 
circumstances. There are conditions under which 
a nation can well afford to include various forms 
of special education on the free school list. 

A long time ago someone said, “‘A little learn- 
ing is a dangerous thing.” The truth of that 
saying has been demonstrated in one way or an- 
other many times. We might change it to 
advantage now by saying, An improperly bal- 
anced education is a menace to civilization. In 
ancient times the Spartans over-emphasized 
physical education, producing certain advantages 
but with overbalancing disadvantages. In later 
periods certain sects stressed the spiritual devel- 
opment in undue proportion, producing a burden- 
some class that eventually defeated its own 
purpose. In modern America we have been 
pushing education for its practical money-making 
utility; we find we have a very worldly genera- 
tion, threatening to tear great holes in the tradi- 
tional groundwork of civilization. It would seem 
from these experiences that a proper mixture or 
more correctly balanced development would be 
much better. A healthy physical being, possessing 
the necessary knowledge and skill to make a sat- 
isfactory living and power to become a substan- 
tial citizen in his community, fortified with 
enough cultural and spiritual development to 
guide his will into public helpfulness and benefi- 
cent leadership, is the best product of education. 
A physically developed man without practical 
and cultural training is generally a troublesome 
bully. A culturally developed person without 
physical health and practical ability is more or 
less a burden upon society. A practically edu- 
cated man devoid of spiritual balance irrespective 
of the state of his health is worse than a ton of 
nitro-glycerine in a rolling mill. 

It is not always possible, under the varying 
circumstances of civilization, to combine just the 
correct proportion of the different kinds of edu- 
cation within the same individual. Therefore, it 
is important for men and women educated in one 
direction to meet, in the course of their daily 

(Concluded on page 144) 
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Interpreting the Results of Testing 


By Paul A. Carlson 
State Teachers College 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 


This is the fourth of a series of 
four articles on testing which 
Professor Carlson is writing for 
The Balance Sheet. 


REDUCING COSTS 


LaRGE organizations of taxpayers every- 
where are insistent that the costs of government 
must be reduced. Since a large part of local taxes 
goes to the support of education, the public 
schools of America are facing a critical period of 
economic adjustment. Reductions in school 
budgets are being met by larger classes and in- 
creased teaching loads. In teachers’ conventions, 
educators harangue fellow educators that public 
schools should not be forced to bear a heavy re- 
duction in financial support, but the tidal wave 
continues to come on. Teachers may be vigor- 
ously opposed to larger classes and more of them 
each day but they are getting them just the same. 


NEW PROCEDURES MAY HELP 


Our recent improvements in methods of 
measurement and correction of written work are 
proving a Godsend to teachers in America’s pres- 
ent dilemma. True, these changes do not raise 
salaries or “lift our depression.” New methods 
of handling written work are not a panacea for 
all the ills of teacherdom. But the new methods 
do help to lighten the burden which the school 
teacher is being forced to carry in the way of 
more “preparations” each day, larger classes, and 
increased teaching load. 

With the hope of helping the ordinary class- 
room teacher, I have attempted to make the 
following discussion as nontechnical as possible 
and “practical” rather than “theoretical.” 





LARGE CLASSES 


Many of the activities of 
teaching, such as assigning, di- 
recting study, explaining, etc., are 
performed as easily with large 
classes as with small classes. 
But as the size of the class in- 
creases, the particular teaching 
problem which is augmented is 
correction of written work and 
sufficient individual attention to 
the needs of each pupil. Faced as 
teachers are with more classes each day and 
more pupils in each class, they must devise ways 
and means of handling written work and the 
interpretation of test results, which will neither 
decrease their teaching efficiency nor increase 
their after-school burdens. 

We are setting up as ideals for all public 
schools the constant 1mprovement of every individ- 
ual pupil according to his special aptitudes and 
limitations. Every time a class meets, the teacher 
is expected to reach each individual in the class, 
to stimulate the desire to learn assigned tasks, to 
direct study, to add to knowledge and skills ac- 
quired outside of the classroom, to correct wrong 
learning, and to promote good habits, ideals, and 
attitudes. These objectives cannot be attained 
in large classes with the traditional oral recita- 
tion. 

During the past century of mass education at 
public expense, teachers have pleaded for small 
classes to permit satisfactory oral quizzing. Con- 
sidering teaching costs and teaching results, tra- 
dition says that the maximum efficiency exists 
when each high school class enrolls from twenty- 
five to thirty pupils. Teachers say that when 
classes are larger than that “the teacher can’t 
get around to each pupil often enough.” 

In recent years, research studies have been 
made of small classes versus large classes.! These 
studies have concluded that, on the basis of 
carefully measured results, the efficiency of the 
small class is a myth. The teacher of large 


1One of the many studies: Smith, Dora V., Class Size in High School English; Methods and Results, University of Minnesota Press. 
Minneapolis, 1931. 
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classes has developed new techniques which suc- 
ceed in “reaching” daily each individual pupil. 
These new techniques include daily written test- 
ing and new methods of handling written work. 


SCORING DAILY TEST PAPERS’ 


As a substitute for the time-consuming all- 
period oral quiz, the short five-minute written 
quiz in the short-answer form is gaining in favor. 
The five-minute objective test provides a quick 
daily check-up of each pupil’s preparation. 

The testing should be followed by immediate 
scoring of papers, tabulation of items missed, 
analysis of causes of errors, and remedial class 
work. This immediate correction has a desirable 
psychological effect; it helps to keep learning at 
white heat. All of this can be accomplished in a 
single class period if test papers are exchanged 
and corrected in class. Objective tests can be 
scored satisfactorily by pupils if the teacher dic- 
tates the correct answers. This student correction 
is good business education; pupils should be 
trained to audit the work of others. If papers are 
corrected in class, it takes no longer to correct 
and score the papers of a large class than it does 
the papers of a small class. 


CHEATING 


“But,” ask some teachers, “‘what about stu- 
dents who cheat in the scoring of papers?” And 
the answer is: “‘Is character education just some- 
thing to talk about? What kind of business edu- 
cation are we providing? Do we attempt to dis- 
cover cheaters and then give them higher ideals? 
If we can’t trust our students in school have we 
any right to expect others to trust them after 
we graduate them?” 

The discovery of cheating and the training of 
these cheaters outranks any other kind of training 
we may give these individuals. We should accept 
it as a serious teacher responsibility. We should 
use class correction of papers as a mirror to re- 
flect conditions as they are! If we do not like 
the reflection, the situation is not changed by 
smashing the mirror! We need character educa- 
tion. We need class correction of test papers as 
an opportunity. 


WEIGHTING TEST ITEMS 


In the beginning of the standardized test 
movement different weights or values were as- 
signed to each test item. There were two bases 
of weighting used: (1) differences in difficulty of 
each item and (2) differences in social value of 
each item. In recent years this policy has been 
abandoned. Revised forms of the earlier tests 





have dropped the weighting of items and have 
prescribed scoring of each answer as one point. 
There have been at least two reasons for this. 
First, it is very difficult to prepare scientifically or 
mathematically a satisfactory scale of weights. 
Second, and more important, statistical studies 
have shown that the correlation between weighted 
and unweighted scores on the same test items is 
very high. Under either plan the best student 
gets the highest score and the highest rank and 
the poorest student gets the lowest score and the 
lowest rank. Weighting introduces additional 
opportunities for errors in computing scores.? 
These studies show that “the supposedly slight 
gain in accuracy due to attempted exact weight- 
ing is not worth the time and trouble required.’ 

In typewriting speed tests we still resort to 
weighting the scores. Strokes and not actual 
words are counted, although the results are re- 
ported in terms of words a minute. The total 
number of strokes are translated into average 
length words with a weighted penalty for errors. 
Counting strokes instead of words tends to equal- 
ize differences in difficulty of copy in so far as 
word length is concerned but it does not equalize 
differences in “copy” in so far as the number of 
unfamiliar or uncommon words is concerned. The 
weighted error penalty is determined arbitrarily 
by those who establish the international rules. 


RIGHT VERSUS WRONG FORMULAS 


Another form of weighting test scores has to 
do with the effects of chance and guessing in 
writing tests. The formula for correcting for 
chance effects and guessing is: 


S=R-— W 


(n—1) 


in which S is the corrected score; R is the number 
of right answers or responses; W is the number 
of wrong responses; m is the number of choices 
given the pupil in answering each item. Thus in 
the True-False, Yes-No, and Two-Response 
tests, the correction formula becomes S = R-—W. 
For three Response tests the formula is S =R— 
YW; for four Response tests, S=R—% W. 
Whether to use or not to use the correction 
formula is one of the controversial issues in test- 
ing. Much evidence has been presented on both 
sides. The early writers advocated the use of the 
correction formula and supported their conten- 
tions with a priori or mathematical considera- 
tions of chance and guessing from the standpoint 
of the mathematical theory of probability. Later 
came experimental studies of the effect of uncor- 


1This has been discussed briefly in the second article of this series, published in The Balance Sheet for May, 1932, pp. 333 and 376. 
sNone of the tests in business education published by the South-Western Publishing Company uses weighted scores. 
*Odell, C, W., Traditional Examinations and New-Type Tests, The Century Company, p. 84. 
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rected and corrected scores. These experimental 
studies, first published by Ruch,® challenged the 
soundness of this R—W formula method of cor- 
rection. Since that date a great many experi- 
mental studies have been completed and pub- 
lished. In one of his recent books, Ruch has de- 
voted an entire chapter to an excellent summary 
of these studies. On the basis of the evidence 
presented, Ruch’s conclusions include the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) When there are no omitted items, the 
score may be computed either as ‘number right’ 
or ‘right minus wrongs’ since such scores correlate 
perfectly. 


(2) Whether correction for chance lowers or 
raises the reliability is still debatable. Most of 
the studies point toward a lowering, although one 
of the most recent and extensive points toward 
the opposite effect. 


(3) The evidence is almost without disagree- 
ment to the effect that correction for chance 
increases the validity of test scores. 


*‘(4) The teacher who does not wish to trouble 
to correct test scores for chance may avoid this 
labor by making her tests ten to fifteen per cent 
longer than originally planned and thus eliminate 
the need for correction.’” 


ACCUMULATING TEST SCORES 


If short written tests are substituted daily for 
the quizzing-phase of the oral recitation, it is 
neither necessary nor desirable to record daily 
grades for these tests. For the most part, these 
daily tests consist of from fifteen to thirty 
points. Such tests are too short to be translated 
into grades. A better plan is to consider all of 
the daily work of a month, or even a semester, 
as one long test or examination. The few test 
items given each day are but parts of this long 
examination which represents the entire course. 
The daily test scores are therefore accumulated 
from day to day until the total runs into the 
hundreds or even into the thousands. These 
grand totals may be transmuted into marks for 
the report card by a method which will be ex- 
plained later. 


MOTIVATION CHARTS 


An excellent device for accumulating these 
test scores is the use of a large chart. The most 
popular type of chart is the thermometer or baro- 
graph form. Each pupil in the class is assigned 
a barograph. The length of each barograph in- 
dicates the total accumulated score for each 
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pupil. As the chart is brought up to date, from 
time to time, the graph for each pupil is extended. 

These charts may be constructed by the 
teacher, or a patented form may be purchased 
from Motivation Charts, Inc., Jewell, lowa. 

The use of these motivation charts keeps each 
pupil informed of his progress and status in the 
class. The task of keeping the motivation charts 
up to date may be assigned to a pupil in each 
class. 


STANDARDIZED TESTS 


If a teacher desires to compare the work of 
his class with that of classes in other cities, it is 
necessary to use a standardized test for this 
purpose. Standardized tests are tests which have 
been prepared first in experimental edition form, 
used by thousands of pupils, and then recon- 
structed according to statistical data collected 
during their use. Such standard tests have 
norms (medians and percentiles) determined for 
them. If standardized tests are used and class 
norms for the test determined, the teacher is able 
to compare his class norms with the test norms. 
Also, each pupil may be informed as to how he 
ranks nationally. 


NORMS 


Before test results in one class can be com- 
pared with those of another, the scores must be 
arranged in a way that will make them easy to 
interpret. This is called, “Making a Distribution 
of Scores.” In making a “‘distribution of scores,” 
the test scores are arranged in a column with the 
highest scores at the top and the lowest scores at 
the bottom. Sometimes test scores are grouped 
in class intervals and a tally sheet used. When 
test scores are arranged in this manner, many 
interpretations can be made from them. 

The problem is to get a measure of the entire 
class which can be conveniently used in making 
comparisons. The measures used are called 
“‘measures of central tendency.” They are three 
in number: mean, median, and mode. 

The mean is exactly the same as the old- 
fashioned class average. It is possible to average 
all the scores of a class and compare them with 
the class average of other classes on the same test 
in other schools and other cities; or the class 
average may be compared with the national 
average computed for the standardized test. 

In recent years the median has become the 
most popular measure of central tendency. ~ it is 
the middle score of a distribution. In a distribu- 
tion of scores it is midway between the lowest 


‘Ruch, G. M., The Improvement of the Written Examination, Scott, Foresman & Co., 1924, pp. 115-121. 

‘Ruch, G. M., The Objective or New-Type Examination, Scott, Foresman & Co., 1929, Chapter 12, “Chance and Guessing in Recognition 
Tests, pp. 318-357. 

Ibid., pp. 355-356; not all of his conclusions are quoted. 
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score and the highest score in the class. Thus, if 
there are twenty-five test scores, the median will 
be the thirteenth score. The median is not the 
same as the arithmetical mean, although it 
usually differs very little from the arithmetical 
mean. The median is popular with teachers be- 
cause it is so quickly and easily computed. 

The mode is the score of greatest frequency. 
Unless the scores are graphed in a normal fre- 
quency curve this measure is seldom used in 
making class comparisons. 


CHANGING SCORES INTO MARKS 


Test results are expressed in raw scores which 
do not make suitable report card marks. A test 
score is the total number of points credit given 
on a particular test. The general practice is to 
allow one point for each answer. A mark is the 
transmutation of a test score into terms of the 
marking system used in the school in question. 

Directions for changing scores on any test 
into school marks are very difficult to give be- 
cause there are so many different kinds of marking 
systems used in American high schools. Some of 
these marking systems will be analyzed briefly 
in the following paragraphs. 


SOME PRINCIPLES OF MARKING 


Any marking scheme is arbitrary. Ruch says, 
“Almost any scheme of recording marks, pro- 
vided it be adhered to by all teachers in the same 
school or school system, and provided further 
that it be understood by all concerned, will prove 
adequate if there is a valid and reliable provision 
for the measurement of the relative abilities of 
the pupils to be graded.’”8 

The difficulty with all of our marking schemes 
seems to be that the marks assigned each student 
depend altogether too much upon the whims of 
the teacher. In the same school system, some 
poor teachers give high marks and some good 
teachers give low marks. The following case is 
given as an illustration: Because of teacher over- 
load, a class taught by a teacher, ranked as ex- 
cellent in that field, was given at mid-semester 
to a teacher not well prepared to teach that 
subject. The teaching in the second half of the 
semester was, in the opinion of the supervisor, 
the students, and even the teacher himself, in- 
ferior to that of the first half of the semester. The 
class average with the better teacher was 83% 
during the first half of the semester and 87% 
with the inferior teacher during the second half 
of the semester. 

The greatest trouble with every marking 
system is lack of agreement among teachers 





within the same school system to follow the 
marking scheme laid down. To be of any value, 
the adopted marking scheme in any school sys- 
tem must be defined and must be followed by all 
teachers within that system. 


PERCENTAGE OF GRADING SYSTEMS 


The percentage system of marking is the 
oldest and the most traditional method of mark- 
ing pupils. It is an absolute system of marking 
based upon 100% as perfection. Altitude meas- 
urements represent an absolute system based 
upon sea level as the standard. Our thermometer 
scale is an absolute system based upon the freez- 
ing of water at a stated barometric pressure, but 
the 100% standard in marking varies with each 
teacher. If the teacher gives easy tests and easy 
tasks, the percentage marks are high; if a 
teacher gives difficult tests and tasks, the marks 
are low. A pound is a definite weight the world 
around, but a school’s 100% is not the same for 
every teacher. 

“What a true ‘100%’ means is conjectural. 
It means a priori ‘perfection.’ A more rational 
meaning is probably ‘as good as can be expected 
when all factors of the situation are taken into 
account.’ This throws the meaning of 100% 
‘quite upon a basis of subjective judgment, and 
gives it as many different meanings as there are 
teachers employing the 100-point scale’.”’® 

A few years ago, we made a study of marking 
practices in Wisconsin high schools. One of the 
interesting items of this study was the fact that 
although the majority of high schools in Wisconsin 
still use the percentage system, but the majority 
of high school principals favored the letter sys- 
tem. This study indicated a definite trend away 
from the use of percentage marks and toward the 
use of letter symbols. 


FIVE POINT SCALE SYSTEMS 


When the percentage system of marking is 
not used, generally a five or six or seven point 
scale is used. The five point scale is expressed 
with a variety of symbols: Letters, A, B, C, D, 
F; Numerals, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; Labels, Excellent, 
Good, Fair, Poor, Failure. There is no essential 
difference between these letter, numeral, and 
label, systems. 

The early advocates of the five to seven point 
scale system of marking had in mind a relative 
system. The five symbols used were to indicate 
relative positions or ranks of each student. The 
first step in this marking system was the ranking 
of all students in the class. Those at the top 
were to be assigned the symbol A, 1, or Excellent. 
Those at the bottom were to be assigned E, 5, 


*Ruch, G. M., Objective or New-Type Examination, Scott Foresman and Company, 1929, p. 377. 
*Ruch, G. M., Objective or New-Type Examination, Scott, Foresman and Company, 1929, p. 371. 
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or Poor. From this bottom grouping a few might 
be selected as failures. Those in between top and 
bottom were assigned B, C, D; or 2, 3, 4; or 
Good, Fair. By agreement, a “C,” a “3,” ora 
“Fair” represented average work. The question 
then arose as to what percentage of pupils should 
be assigned each of the five symbols in the five 
point scale. The normal curve distribution was 
generally used. It still is. 


THE NORMAL PROBABILITY CURVE 


The graph of probability in mathematics is 
known as the normal curve of probability. In 
biology it is known as the biological curve. In 
statistics it is known as the normal frequency 
curve or the “‘bell-shaped” curve. When applied 
to marking systems it is known as the “Missouri 
Plan” because it was developed by Professor Max 
Meyer of the University of Missouri. 


When the normal frequency curve is used as 
a basis of marking, students are first listed in 
rank according to test scores or whatever meas- 
urement data is used as a basis. These ranks are 
then converted into five symbols: A, B, C, D, 
Failure; or 1, 2, 3, 4, Failure; or Excellent, Good, 
Fair, Poor, Failure. If a five point scale is used 
the mathematical distribution’® is according to 
the normal frequency curve: 6%, A’s; 25%, B’s; 
38%, C’s; 25%, D’s; and 6%, E’s or failures. If 
a six point scale is used, the normal frequency 
curve distribution is: 3%, A’s; 16%, B’s; 31%, 
C’s; 31%, D’s; 16%, E’s; and 3%, failures. If a 
four point scale is used the normal frequency 
distribution is: 12%, Excellent; 38%, Good; 
38%, Fair; and 12%, Poor.’ 


THE FALLACY OF FAILURES 


Where the percentage system is used there is 
one percentage point, known as the “passing” 
mark, which discriminates between passing and 
failing. In some schools the passing mark is 75%, 
in some 70%, in some 65%, and a few as low as 
50%. In every instance whether or not a student 
passes or fails is a matter of the difficulty of the 
examination and tests set by the teacher. 


One of the great fallacies in education is that 
if the passing mark is 70%, a grade of 70% 
“‘passes” a student and a grade of 69% makes it 
necessary for the student to repeat the course. It 
is absurd to defend a fixed passing mark which 
permits some poor students to carry on and forces 
others who are but infinitesimally poorer to re- 
peat the entire course from the beginning. It is 
no defense to declare that one has to draw the 
line somewhere. One doesn’t. Some educators 
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recognize that all students who have not com- 
pletely mastered the prescribed unit of work are 
failures and according to the Morrison formula 
should continue to study until mastery is attained. 
All but the best have failed to do as much as the 
best. The “passing mark” seems to be another 
tradition which may soon pass off the stage." 

One of the worst fallacies in education is the 
belief in some circles that the normal frequency 
curve determines how many should be failed. 
The best that the normal frequency curve can 
ever do as a guide in marking is to point out the 
probability that there is a small per cent of 
extremely poor students. What to do with the 
extremely poor students can not be decided from a 
reading of the normal frequency curve. It has never 
suggested that these extremely inferior people 
should be failed. It has always suggested the 
existence of a small per cent of very inferior 
pupils in every class. 


In a five point scale, 6% should be assigned 
the symbol rank of “E.” In a six point scale, 3% 
should be assigned the symbol rank of “F.” In 
a seven point scale, 2% should be assigned the 
symbol rank of “G.” If the school system insists 
on some “failures,” the desired percentage of 
failures must be determined subjectively and a 
part of the “E” or the “F” or the “G” group 
labelled “‘failures.” 


PERCENTILE RANKING SYSTEM 


The newest system of marking is the percentile 
rank plan. In this method of reporting the re- 
sults of measurement, the pupils are first listed 
in rank order and then these ranks are translated 
into percentiles (not to be confused with per- 
centage marks). ‘The percentile assigned each 
student indicates to anybody and everybody by 
what per cent of the class each student was ex- 
celled and the per cent of the class which each 
excelled. 


For example, each year the University of 
Wisconsin conducts a state-wide psychological 
examination of all high school seniors in the state. 
The papers are all mailed to Madison where they 
are scored and tabulated. Approximately 17,000 
students and 17,000 scores are involved each 
year. The 1% top scores (or the scores of the 
170 best papers) are given a percentile ranking 
of 99. The next top per cent (or the scores of the 
next 170 best papers) are given a percentile rank- 
ing of 98. By this method a student who receives 
a percentile ranking of 75 knows that about one- 
fourth of the high school seniors in the state excel 

(Concluded on page 124) 


WEllis, Robert S., Standardizing Teachers’ Examinations and the Distribution of Class Marks, Public School Publishing Company, 1927, 


pp. 156-161. 


"Morrison, H. C., The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School, The University of Chicago Press, 1926, pp. 38-40. 
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Continue or Discontinue 





the Bookkeeping Course? 








Durinc the past few years, there has 
been a decline in the number of students enrolled 
in the bookkeeping courses in our schools as 
compared with the number enrolled for other 
work. In 1922, 12 per cent of our total enrollment 
took bookkeeping. In 1928, 10 per cent of our 
public and private high school enrollment studied 
bookkeeping. There was a decrease of 2 per cent 
in six years.! 

In this article an attempt is made to weigh 
the pros and cons of the situation to determine 
what justification, if any, can be found for the 
continuation of the bookkeeping course in a high 
school having 175 pupils, in a town of 1700, near 
the city of St. Louis, Missouri. The discussion 
is not intended as general, although many deduc- 
tions will be applicable to many other schools, 
but it is a study of local problems and the uses to 
which the instruction is put in a particular 
community. 

First, let us consider the opposition. Not 
more than one in fifty calls today is for the old 
type “bookkeeper,” one who can take charge of 
a set of books. In 3,567 junior office positions 
studied, only 33 bookkeeping jobs are listed.* 
This is less than 1 per cent. Only 13.6 per cent 
of those receiving instruction were employed in 
bookkeeping work. In Hartford, Connecticut, 
19 of 1200 positions were bookkeeping positions.* 
Can we afford to give instruction so impractical? 

Business has grown enormously and account- 


by 

Estelle L. Popham 
High School 
Montgomery City, Mo. 


What changes should be made 


in a small high school ? 


ing systems have changed 
with its growth. Today 
“bookkeeper” usually refers 
to a ledger or entry clerk. 
He performs merely a sec- 
tionalized part of the great 
task. His work has become 
increasingly’ a matter of 
routine and offers a diminishingly attractive 
field for the young man who aspires to large 
business success. A majority of the large con- 
cerns canvassed stated, “Bookkeepers do not 
even need to know double entry bookkeep- 
ing.” In reply to a questionnaire sent to 
employers in South Bend, Indiana, the office 
managers stated that it was not absolutely nec- 
essary that their bookkeepers had bookkeeping 
training, that 30 per cent of them had learned 
their work on the job. This reduction of book- 
keeping to a mere routine procedure, where each 
clerk does only a small part of the bookkeeping, 
has brought the bookkeeper into competition 
with untrained workmen with correspondingly 
low salaries. 


The next major objection to bookkeeping 
teaching in the high school is that bookkeeping 
is all done by machines today. Why teach a 
handwritten system which is not in accord with 
actual office practice? Every business has its own 
system of bookkeeping; why try to learn an- 
other? 


A rural community provides another problem. 
A recent survey of high schools in Indiana shows 
that 56 per cent of them having an enrollment of 
less than 200 do not teach bookkeeping. What is 
the reason for this? A prominent superintendent 
of a rural school was asked why they taught 
shorthand and typewriting but not bookkeeping. 
He replied that bookkeeping was not adapted to 


1Lomax and Agnew, Problems of Teaching Bookkeeping, Chapter 1. 


*Lyon, Education for Business, p. 233. 


*Frank Ash, “Balancing the Aims of Bookkeeping,” Journal of Business Education, May, 1932. 
‘Business Education in the Secondary Schools, Bulletin, 1919, No. 55. 
‘M. B. Dilley, “Some Aspects of the Vocational Value of Bookkeeping, The Balance Sheet, November, 1931, pp. 89-90, 
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the needs of their boys and girls. They did not 
wish to offer subjects that would tend to induce 
their graduates to leave the community. The 
bookkeeping course was concerned with training 
to keep books in an office in the city. Such a 
criticism might be offered in Montgomery City, 
Missouri, a community comparable to those 
studied by Mr. Studebaker.*® 


Such, then, are the arguments against the 
teaching of bookkeeping. But let us examine the 
evidence on the other side. If “bookkeepers” are 
not wanted, is bookkeeping instruction justifi- 
able? 


In one sense bookkeeping is vocational. A 
student taking bookkeeping should be able to 
keep a set of books. The books will vary from 
the practice sets, but if he understands the prin- 
ciples involved, he can readily adapt them to the 
system used. One of last year’s pupils went 
directly into the Chevrolet office in her home 
town and was not only able to record the trans- 
actions in that business, but she got the first 
trial balance without any difficulty. About half 
of our bookkeeping graduates complete their com- 
mercial training in a nearby business college and 
enter vocational work. One of our aims must 
therefore be to train bookkeepers to keep sets of 
books. However, he will probably not enter a 
true “bookkeeping” position at the end of the 
course, but the bookkeeping teacher of this stu- 
dent must prepare him to do superior work in 
this finishing course in order to satisfy the tax- 
payers of the community that her work is satis- 
factory. The aim in a business school is often to 
train “how” to do and not always “why.” I 
remember an instructor who was asked why sales 
are always credited. He replied, ““That’s just a 
system used in bookkeeping. I learned to do it 
that way and that’s the way it is always to be 
done.” Surely a bookkeeper trained in such a 
way might make an excellent entry clerk, but his 
possibilities would cease there. 


A great deal is being said today about the 
viewpoint to be taken in training bookkeeping 
students. There is the development originating 
in the collegiate schools of commerce, where it is 
probably based upon sound judgment, that all 
bookkeeping or accounting should be taught from 
the manager’s point of view. This opinion is the 
basis for our modern “balance sheet approach.” 
But again, it seems to me, the pendulum may be 
swinging too far. Isn’t it just as great a fallacy 
to assume that all bookkeeping students in high 
school will be managers as it is to assume that all 
of our graduates will be “bookkeepers?”’ 


I think the high school should hesitate to 
adopt the aims of the collegiate school of business. 
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Of course, the training should not be merely to 
train for immediate employment but to educate 
for future advancement. A pupil should be 
trained so that he can advance as rapidly as 
possible and become a useful and productive 
member of society. He should be trained in the 
“why” as well as the “how.” In other words, he 
should know that sales are the chief source of 
income which increases proprietorship, hence is a 
credit, rather than that “sales are always a 
credit.” Bearing in mind that very few of our 
bookkeeping students, who unfortunately come 
frequently from our lower intelligence groups, will 
ever be managers, there is, however, a distinct 
advantage in teaching the “why” of bookkeeping. 
An intelligent employee who has a manager’s 
viewpoint is worth more to the manager than one 
who sees only Saturday night’s pay check and 
who remembers the one essential rule, “sales are 
always credits.”” Even though we assume that a 
certain person has reached his level of attainment 
as an entry clerk, the dreariness of much necessary 
routine work would disappear if he could visualize 
the whole business organization or if he could 
think of himself in relation to the whole. Business 
would be a vibrant force and he would be a pro- 
ducer or creator of this force. Wouldn’t his life 
be happier, more purposeful, even though he re- 
mained an entry clerk? 


Of equal importance with the vocational aim 
of bookkeeping is the development of certain 
qualities of character which will assist the student 
of bookkeeping in attaining business success. The 
bookkeeper develops a pride in good appearance 
and neatness. A comparison of his first and last 
exercises will illustrate this. You may argue that 
the bookkeeping teacher is the one in whom this 
zeal for good appearance and neatness is present, 
but did you ever listen to a group discussing the 
appearance of their ledgers? The student de- 
velops a sense of order and system. “Verify, 
check, record, file,” becomes a system. If the 
routine procedure in many processes is followed, 
success results. The student begins to act in 
orderly, systematic pattern responses. He begins 
to go step by step. The pleasant result, the cor- 
rect balance, assists in developing this very de- 
sirable character trait in this day when it is so 
usual to begin many things and finish few. 


He develops the habit of concentration and 
thoroughness. He knows that he has a double 
check on everything in his books and he can find 
his error if he tries. Will he work longer on an 
ordinary arithmetic problem or on a trial balance? 
Will he feel pride in his achievement when he 
arrives at a balance? Will he not become more 
self-reliant in bookkeeping than he ever did in any 


*M. E. Studebaker, “Farm Relief Through Business Methods,” The Balance Sheet, May, 1931. 
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mathematical course? Arithmetic is motivated 
in bookkeeping. He will see a greater need of 
accuracy and proof than he has felt in any other 
work. In the longer practice sets, the power of 
sustained attention will be developed. If properly 
presented, bookkeeping will develop a standard 
of honesty. The development of this last trait, 
however, is dependent largely upon the instructor. 
Many incidental references can be made to the 
qualities which an employer expects his employee 
to have, and the students should make an effort 
to develop them. 

Bookkeeping can do much toward this newer 
phase of education—the building of character. 
The chief difficulty, however, that it is impossible 
to measure results of character training, is equally 
true when applied to the bookkeeping field. Nev- 
ertheless, educators agree that one of our chief 
aims of education should be the building of 
character and that the most effective teaching in 
this field is by the indirect rather than by the 
direct method. 

Closely akin to character education is the 
training in reasoning which bookkeeping courses 
provide. It is impossible to analyze transactions 
and record them without inductive thinking. To 
make a compound journal entry involving the 
payment of a note and its interest charges, or to 
make a correct entry with discounts involved, 
requires thinking of a progressive type which is 
very desirable and applicable to all phases of our 
lives. Indeed, Benson, Lough, Skinner, and West 
in their “Psychology for Teachers” say, ““Book- 
keeping increases the ability to think as much as 
the study of mathematics or the classics, and in 
some cases even more.’”? With this aim in view, 
much emphasis should be placed upon the inter- 
pretation of accounts. 


Since education is preparation for life, book- 
keeping is regarded by some authorities as a 
course important enough to be made compulsory 
for all high school students because of its value 
in business training. “The real purpose of book- 
keeping instruction is the teaching of business and 
the development of business habits.”* Jones 
states that bookkeeping should be an introduction 
to the problems of business and should be the 
foundation of all training for business and as 
such, two years should be required of all students. 
However, the high school should treat only fun- 
damental principles and no specialized phases.® 

“A knowledge of business relations and the 
ability to understand and to solve the problems 
of business should result from the educational, 


disciplinary, and cultural side of commercial edu- 
cation which must be liberalized.”?® 


“‘After some observation of our complex indus- 
trial and commercial life of today, and taking 
into consideration the environment into which 
our high school graduates will go, it seems that a 
course in bookkeeping in which the science of 
business is hitched up to local immediate things, 
is one of the greatest aids our boys and girls will 
have in making that adjustment which must be 
made sooner or later after leaving the guidance 
of the high school.’ 

It is hardly possible to engage in the complex 
life of today without an understanding of the 
principles of business. A bookkeeping student 
who understands the profit and loss statement is 
not the person who has to hire someone to make 
out his income tax report. He can read a bank 
statement intelligently. He knows something 
about the value of certain stocks after a study of 
the corporation statements. He should be able, 
without assistance, to make a statement which 
the bank requires before it will lend money. 


Bookkeeping machines? Perhaps someday a 
machine will be invented which may be substi- 
tuted for brains and which can analyze business 
transactions, but until that time the principles 
underlying bookkeeping and accounting will re- 
main the sine qua non of recording. 

Together with the knowledge of busenm 
principles to be learned through bookkeeping 
courses is the drill in desirable business habits. 
We have all heard of the necessity of insurance. 
We have read how to write a check in such a way 
as to avoid forgery. We know it would be wise 
to keep check stubs to reconcile with our bank 
statements. But how many of us do what we 
know we should? How many people write checks 
until their bank sends a notice of overdraft, per- 
haps causing a loss of money and certainly causing 
a loss of credit. The need is obvious: we need 
training in correct habits of business. Losses are 
probably as often occasioned by negligence as by 
ignorance. 

Without this knowledge of business and train- 
ing in correct business habits, we cannot con- 
tribute our thought and services along social and 
political lines in order to be of help and service 
to our fellow men. The period of depression has 
turned popular attention from science to business. 
Everyone is studying it, but who can solve our 
difficulties? 

The conclusions to be derived from the fore- 
going discussion of the subject lead to several 


7C. E. Benson and others, Psychology for Teachers, Ginn and Company, 1926. 
*Business Education in the Secondary Schools, Bulletin, 1919, No. 55. 


°C. T. Jones, Teaching Business in the Secondary School, p. 104. 


"F.C. Darrow, “Practical and Cultural Values in Teaching Bookkeeping,” The Balance Sheet, March, 1926, p. 8. 
"James Neis, “The Objective and Method in Bookkeeping,” The Balance Sheet, May, 1928, p. 16. 
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recommendations for the bookkeeping course in 
the Montgomery City High School. Obviously, 
the bookkeeping course should be retained in the 
curriculum. 



















Let us summarize our conclusions: 

1. The above outlined aims can be little 
realized by teaching more than half of the time 
by the laboratory method. 

2. Since this is a rural community, we must 
give training that will “make the farmer boys 
realize that farming is a business and as such 
must be conducted under the rules and regula- 
tions that govern all business. We may be able 
to show them that they need not leave the farm 
to engage in business but that they can engage 
in business on their farms. In that way we may 
be able to contribute our part toward farm relief 
which may come through the adoption of business 
methods to farming.” In the contract plan of 
teaching, credit can be given for practice sets 
growing out of actual farming experience, 4-H 
Club projects, etc. The agricultural extension 
division has printed farm account books and 
other record sheets which may be obtained from 
the country farm agent. 
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3. There should be more contact with actuai 
business forms rather than with illustrations of 
them in the textbook. While the use of vouchers 
with each practice set sometimes confuses the 
student with a mass of unnecessary detail, the 
students should be given extra credit for bringing 
to class actual business forms and actual reports 
of the business practices in the community. More 
attention should be given to this in our school 
than in a school which offers a course in general 
business training. 


4. Emphasis should be placed on “why” 
rather than “how.” Short practical problems 
should be given with but few long sets. 


5. The bookkeeping department should be 
active in securing business men for short prac- 
tical talks on business procedure. The aim each 
year should be to secure increasingly greater 
articulation between school and actual business 
enterprises in the community. 


6. Extra credit may be given for reading 
reports from current magazines on matters of 
finance or on books such as “Your Money’s 
Worth.” 


4M. E. Studebaker, “The Function of Commercial Education in Rural Communities,” The Balance Sheet, December, 1931, p. 122. 
Stewart Chase, Your Money’s Worth, Macmillan Company, 1927 
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Bookkeeping and Accounting 
for Rural Schools 


By M. E. Studebaker 


Recommended for rural high schools and city high schools in rural 
communities. It adapts the course in bookkeeping to the pupil. 
Standard principles of bookkeeping are developed, but these prin- 


ciples are taught and applied in terms of the pupil's natural back- 


ground. 

SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 

Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
Specialists in Business Education 
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Mr. Clark explains how his school has been 
successful in maintaining a good evening 
school enrollment. 


THE source of information from which 
this paper is written is from personal experiences, 
and conferences with members of the faculty of 
the Rahway Evening Vocational School. This 
school for the past year had a graduating list of 
over 600 students, 200 of whom were commercial 
students. 


The school runs sixty-four evening sessions» 
four evenings a week, generally from the first of 
October until about the fifth of February. We 
have three periods an evening for commercial 
students; some students come two evenings a 
week and some more, according to the subjects 
they have selected. 


I shall try to show how we deal with problems 
of management, attendance, and motivation in 
order to make our school a success and to keep 
our classes up to a high average of attendance. 
I feel that these problems have more actual 
influence on the success of a school than the 
selection of textbooks, most of which are now 
excellent for commercial subjects. 


Selection of Courses to be Offered 


We have had two problems to take care of in 
selecting subjects to be offered in the Evening 
Vocational School for commercial students. The 
first was that of forming the course so that non- 
commercial students might be attracted to these 
subjects; that is, those students who wished to 
use the subjects as a means of aiding them in their 
club or social work, and not as a means of remu- 
neration. The second problem we had in this 
community was the problem of students who 
were working and wished to better themselves so 
that they might be worth more to their employer 
and to their families in a financial way. 

In offering our courses we selected the courses 
which would most easily adapt themselves to 
both classes at the same time. These courses 
were shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, and 
English. We tried offering commercial law and 
found that a small class of students could be 
obtained, but the proportional enrollment to the 
other classes was so small that it was decided that 
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the time and effort expended along this line was 
not productive of enough results. The heaviest 
enrollment was in typewriting, and bookkeeping, 
because these subjects are easily adapted to the 
individual and can best be divided to suit each 
individual need and ability. 


Organization of Courses 


After deciding just what subjects we could 
offer to attract the largest groups from the com- 
munity, it became necessary to decide how much 
and what type of subject matter we could teach 
in the time allotment of sixty-four evenings to 
obtain the best results. In dividing our time it 
seemed best to have three periods of 55 minutes 
each, so that a student could spend a certain 
amount of time on three subjects in any one 
evening. It also seemed best to set aside, in very 
short units, a definite amount of work to be 
accomplished each evening. In dividing up the 
work in units, each student has some definite 
work to accomplish and feels that after he has 
accomplished that, he has actually achieved some- 
thing for that evening. 


The courses are also carefully divided into 
advanced and elementary work so that any stu- 
dent who has taken the subject before can start 
at a certain point, work from there on, and feel 
that he is not repeating the same thing that per- 
haps he had previously had in day school. In this 
connection it is necessary to determine very ac- 
curately students’ actual ability by careful ques- 
tioning as to what knowledge they have of the 
subject and to see that they are not put into an 
advanced class when they should be in a begin- 
ning class or vice versa, as this means discourage- 
ment in either case and will soon result in a large 
percentage of drop-outs. 


Each student is given beforehand a catalog 
stating exactly what each course covers, and he 
knows before selecting a course what is going to 
be required of him in the course. This saves a 
great deal of misunderstanding on the part of the 
student and makes for better relationships with 
the school. 








Registration and Enrollment 


In order to take care of the large number of 
pupils who wish to take commercial work in the 
school, it has been found that it is best to have 
two evenings in advance of the opening of school 
in which they may register. As mentioned before, 
all students have a catalog of the courses, so they 
know fairly well what they wish to take when they 
come to register. 


We have a teacher in the commercial depart- 
ment, who is thoroughly familiar with all courses, 
who meets the students at the entrance of the 
registration room. He directs them to the proper 
teacher of each class who gives them any infor- 
mation regarding the course in which they wish 
to register. They are then registered by this 
teacher. This practically eliminates any adjust- 
ment in classes later on by reason of students’ 
entering wrong classes through misunderstanding. 
It is important that they get registered for the 
proper class in which they want to take work so 
that there will be no delay on the opening night. 


In order to take care of the classes, one 
teacher has a large chart made out with the sub- 
ject and the number of classes to be had in that 
subject, and the number of pupils to be accom- 
modated. As each student is registered he is 
given a schedule card. The student takes it to 
this teacher who enters the name in the class or 
classes that correspond to the card which the 
student has in his possession. The student keeps 
this card and he knows then what time his classes 
begin and on what night; and we have his name 
on our large chart so that we know who is in each 
class and the exact number in each class at any 
time. As each class is filled, we cancel that from 
our list and start to fill up another class. I think 
this procedure has more to do with a successful 
start than anything else, as there is no time lost 
in getting students assigned, classes arranged, and 
the time of meeting fixed in the students’ minds. 


Motivation of Classes 


It has always been a problem to decide just 
how much a student could and should accomplish 
in evening classes of this type. I think it depends 
a great deal on the student and on the class. 
Students should be stimulated to do all the work 
they can do, but great care must be taken not to 
force or drive students; they will drop out quickly 
as, of course, the attendance is voluntary. The 
exhibiting of work of students who are a little 
advanced, and of work which is very neatly done 
is a great incentive. Posting lists of the amount of 
work completed by each student is a very great 
help, as the students like to see their names very 
near the top of the list. Charts showing the 


amount of work done are very good. 
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Typewriting and bookkeeping are very easily 
adapted to this type of stimulation. As has been 
stated, if the work is divided into short budgets, 
the student can see that he has accomplished 
something and every student, the fast and slow, 
can have his name posted on a list or chart and 
feel that he has a standing with the rest of the 
class. He can see that just a little more effort 
will put his name higher on the list. 

We must remember in this motivation of 
classes that each student is really trying to get 
all the work done that he can. In most cases it 
is either a lack of ability or an absence that ac- 
counts for slow work and we must be very careful 
not to discourage the student. I think in type- 
writing and bookkeeping the less class work done 
the better. Every student is an individual prob- 
lem and must be taken care of in that way. I 
should say that not more than three lessons ought 
to be spent on class work because there is such a 
variation in abilities that as soon as each student 
begins working out his own plan, he becomes 
more satisfied. There should be just enough to 
give the class a start; from then on it should all 
be individual work. 

I think in shorthand there must be definite 
class requirements and each student must have 
at each session a definite amount of work pre- 
pared for the class. We have found in our school 
that this makes the classes smaller but it also 
gives us a much better group with which to work. 
Shorthand must be a matter of class work and 
unless the student puts some time on it outside of 
school, he cannot get along as well as he should. 
We have tried individual and class methods, and 
from our experience in dealing with this subject 
we have come to the conclusion that smaller 
classes and better results are worth the loss in 
attendance. This course must be set up in defi- 
nite units, however, and a certain amount of 
work must be completed each evening so that 
students can see that they are actually covering 
the ground and how much is left to cover. We 
have been fortunate in having a teacher who has 
been able to select the essential things and put 
emphasis on them. He has been able to create 
interest which is an important factor and encour- 
ages students to remain in school as most drop- 
outs occur in shorthand. 

I must say a word about the attitude of the 
teacher in the motivation of classes. The teacher 
must first of all understand that evening school 
is not day school and that many of the students 
have been working all day; those who do not work 
are taking the course for their social needs, and 
neither group will stand for criticism or sarcastic 
remarks. These have no place in evening school 
where the students are not compelled to attend. 
The teacher must take an attitude of helpfulness 
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at all times and must always be on the alert to 
detect any students who are inclined to be slow; 
he must help them out individually in a spirit that 
is truly helpful, not in a spirit of condescension. 


Attendance 

Attendance is one problem which gives all 
evening schools a great deal of concern. I have 
already spoken of the part the teacher plays in 
regard to the attitude, formation of classes, and 
having things ready to start work at the begin- 
ning of the year. 

At times it is possible to make adjustments 
within classes to place certain students of ability 
in the same class. I mean by this that we try to 
put all students who take the course for social 
reasons in the same class, and those who take it 
for economic reasons in another class. 


Another thing that helps attendance and stops 
drop-outs is the alertness of the teacher to aid 
the student who for some reason does not seem 
to get along as fast as he should. A little help ora 
personal word here and there on his accomplish- 
ment saves discouragement and is a wonderful 
factor in getting the confidence of the student 
and making him feel that he is really wanted in 
the class. 


We have worked out a system of follow-up by 
mail which brings back a great number of stu- 
dents who decide to drop out and who then 
reconsider and return. These cards make them 
feel that they are welcome to return and that we 
are interested in their advancement. The cards 
are sent out in the order in which they are shown 
in illustrations I, II, and III. 


Evening Vocational School 
Rahway, New Jersey 
Telephone 1700 


Your absence from class for two Evenings has been noted with regret. In order that you 
may receive the greatest benefit from Evening School, it is necessary to be regular in attendance. 
Kindly be present at the next meeting of your class. 


Very truly yours, 


, Teacher 


II 


Evening Vocational School 
Rahway, New Jersey 
Telephone 1700 


PR cantendchegdimshgheans spukaec gk euds 


Dstietiececkhneeiacsdensaxecaebas 


Your continued absence has been brought to my attention by your teacher. We are interested 
in your advancement, and offer our cooperation through special help. 


Why not take advantage of this opportunity? 


Very truly yours, 


a nights. 


Artuur L. Perry, Principal 


Iil 


Evening Vocational School 
Rahway, New Jersey 
Telephone 1700 


Having received no reply to my previous communication regarding your absence from 
Evening Vocational School, it will be necessary for me to drop your name from the roll unless you 


EE Th POE GIN Gia veka site scinaccneceaas 


eee er eeeer errr ee ee ee eese 


Trusting that you find it vossible to be present, I am 


NE ning Saraiva th a pve a entree ecdae 


~~ ee 





Very truly yours, 
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Artuur L. Perry, Principal 





We do not leave it up to the student to 
remember just when school starts after the holi- 
days, so we have a New Year’s card which is 
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sent out as another reminder. The card is shown 
in Illustration IV. 


The Faculty 
of the 
Evening Vocational School 


Wish you and yours 
A Happy New Year 


THE EVENING VOCATIONAL CLASSES WILL BEGIN ON 
JANUARY 5, 1931, AND WE WILL BE 
PLEASED TO SEE YOU AGAIN 


Start the New Year Right 


The last card, Illustration V, is sent just before 
school closes for the year and is designed to 
draw all the students back who have only a few 
nights to make up in order to receive their cer- 


tificates. This is a great aid in getting the stu- 
dents to complete their courses after making 
good starts. 


Rahway, New Jersey 


Evening Vocational School 
Telephone Rahway 7-1700 


A minimum certificate will be awarded you for attending 10 nights; an 80% certificate for 
13 nights; or a FULL TIME certificate for 16 nights. Lost time may be made up on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday from now until February 6. 


A certificate of achievement is an excellent recommendation when seeking advancement. 
Make an Effort to Own One. 


Vocational Counseling Service 


We do not try to give all students counseling, 
but we have many students who are interested 
in advice on vocations. We have a vocational 
counselor, who, by means of a questionnaire 
distributed to students, takes care of these people 
and gives them the aid and information required 
in their cases. We have found that a great many 
students are very much interested in this service 
and have been helped by it. 
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Very truly yours, 


Artuur L. Perry 


Service for Home Study Students 


There are many students in the community 
who are enrolled in different courses in corre- 
spondence schools. With the cooperation of a 
representative from one of these schools, we have 
been put in touch with these people. They have 
been invited to come to our school to study 
under classroom conditions with the particular 
teacher who can help them in their course. This 
gives them the opportunity to study under 
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favorable conditions and without interruption. 
The students who have availed themselves of 
this opportunity have considerably increased the 
number of lessons completed with immediate 
benefit to themselves. 


Requirements for Certificates 


In a school of this type which runs sixty-four 
nights only during the year, as required by the 
state law, the question has arisen as to how much 
work should be required to receive a certificate 
and how much attendance should be required. 

Owing to such a deviation of individual abil- 
ities we have felt that, except in shorthand, the 
requirements should be determined for each in- 
dividual by the teacher in charge. By close super- 
vision the teacher sees that each student gets a 


Rahway Board 


certain amount of work done in the course, and 
we have found that as a rule they accomplish an 
average amount for the time required for at- 
tendance. 

We have a strict rule that no student shall 
receive a certificate or credit for work completed 
who has not attended more than 60% of the 
total number of evening sessions required for his 
class. On the certificate we have a place for the 
number of hours or units completed. We do this 
as it often happens that the slow students are 
the most conscientious and regular in attendance; 
we feel that they should have credit for the actual 
work accomplished, as it may mean a lot more 
to them than to some student who has a great 
deal of ability and only comes the required nights, 
but accomplishes more work. 


of Education 


Gwoews 


Frank W. Kipp, President 
J. Jervis Vai, Vice-President 


Mrs. Mary L. KircHGAsNER 


STANLEY W. Jones 


Dr. Davin ENGELMAN 


Superintendent of Schools 
Wiwuram F. Littie 


Faculty of the Rahway Evening School 
Artuur L. Perry, Principal 


Gerorce W. Davis.........Guidance Counselor 
Hector PELLITIER........ Mechanical Drafting 
Spencer H. Merriam, Applied Shop Mathematics 
CLARENCE P. LAMPHEAR............ Carpentry 
Aurrep J. HognLe..................Printing 
G. Epwarp Hotioway.....English for Printers 
Frep Knapp......................-dolectricity 


Louis H. Kicer..............Auto Mechanics 
Frep A. Kiauminzer, Power Plant Engineering 
Territt B. Marsu............Sales Promotion 
Georce H. SHERWooD........Americanization 


Joseru D. Person...............Bookkeeping 
HELEN MAGEE...................Stenography 
Tyter E. Crark.................Typewriting 


OS ere rer er Te Clothing 


JoserpHIne Raus.....................Cooking 
Beatrice Tuoomas........Cooking and Clothing 
a re First Aid 


Rosemary Mackay, 
Home Hygiene and Care of Sick 
Mrs. Herspert E. Ciark, 
House Furnishing and Decoration 


Program 


Cw9CWD 


(Kindly observe SILENCE during the Program) 


ene MI So 2g oo. Gas dkon bie wows + & ON So wets 


A 


.......Freddy Sleckman’s Orchestra 


Pe Pe EEN Pee y oe ee Audience 


Color Bearers, Rahway Boy Scouts 


Christopher Rankine, Troop 44 
John W. P. Collier, Jr., Troop 45 


Raymond Mundy, Troop 41 
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Robert Person, Troop 44 
Robert Dean, Troop 44 
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NN och ee POE A So ok dM tie ee en baci nad Sleckman’s Orchestra 


Interpolations by Crawford Bennett 


IOS SOOT EOE LT OE, ee Te Mr. Edward A. Hirschman 


Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 
York, Pennsylvania 


EEE SF Ee ae. eee OS Lae ea PN ee Sleckman’s Orchestra 


Tap Dance by Katherine Monahan 
Presentation of Names for Certificates. 


Perfect Attendance Record for 1930-1931. 


iis cet Loce ihe ies ssa ehbe ty aWebuwAbecnkeebeens Mr. Frank W. Kidd 


President, Board of Education 


(Students will receive their certificates at the close of the program from their regular teacher 


in the rooms assigned.) 


Inspection of Exhibits. 





DANCING UNTIL TWELVE O'CLOCK 
Dance Music by Freddy Sleckman’s Orchestra 
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Individual Plan of Teaching 


At the beginning, let it be understood 
that I am not proposing “the” ideal plan of 
teaching bookkeeping, but am only outlining the 
procedure of a plan that we are using in Muncie 
with a fair degree of success. 

The objectives of this plan are the factors which 
attract the attention of teachers. The first gen- 
eral objective is to get away from the inherent 
disadvantages of the classroom recitation plan. In 
trying to do this, the next general objective is to 
avoid the defects of the contract plan and at the 
same time utilize its advantages. The last and 
most important objective is more specific; 
namely, to incorporate into 
the plan and give real effect 
to some of the important edu- 
cational principles. 


The more important of 
these principles that serve as 
a basis of our plan are listed 
below: 


First, differences in intelli- 
gence, emotions, and training 
exist in pupils. This truth is 
not important unless given 
effect in the plan and pro- 
cedure used in teaching. 





Second, genuinely effective learning takes 
place only when the pupil meets a problem which 
is his own and for which he is ready. Teachers 
too often create artificial problems for the pupils 
and then proceed to “give” the solutions at the 
time the pupils understand the problems and the 
solutions, but very little knowledge is retained by 
the pupils because they did not create the prob- 
lems and did not feel the need of solutions. 


Third, the pupil and not the teacher is the 
important factor in the learning process. 


Fourth, the pupil learns more thoroughly 
through active participation than through obser- 
vation. Initiative and responsibility can be 
developed. ‘Their development is probably as 
important as the mastery of subject matter. 


Fifth, the teacher’s biggest job is to plan the 
work so that the pupil will get the most by 
himself with the least amount of help. 


In short the plan allows for individual differ- 
ences; requires individual initiative, activity, and 
responsibility; and places the teacher in the 


Mr. Tuhey and his fellow- 
teachers have developed 
a plan which retains the 
good features of the Con- 
tract Plan but eliminates 


some of its disadvantages. 
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background as an organizer, analyst, and reme- 
dial helper. 


On the first day the pupils are given an in- 
struction sheet which explains the way in which 
the work is to be carried on. It is plainly put 
to them that they are to be 
placed upon their own two feet 
and that they may set their 
own working pace. Their at- 
tention is directed to a list of 
units of work on the board. 
This work is to be done in the 
order that it is listed. The 
teacher discusses in general the 
nature of the subject and the 
angle from which the class will 
approach it. This, of course, 
is to serve as a satisfactory 
introduction to the reading 
matter in the text. 

For the sake of brevity, I shall outline sepa- 
rately the activities of the student and the 
teacher. 





STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


1. Reads for himself a unit of material in the 
text. (A unit may be one or more chapters; 
usually it is only one chapter.) 


2. Fills in a study guide as he reads the text 
or after the reading is completed. (Confers with 
the teacher on difficult and questionable points.) 


3. Works exercises related to the reading 
material in the order assigned. (Here again, the 
pupil may want to take up individual difficulties 
with the teacher.) 


4. Small groups within the class may take up 
a review of study guide points frequently missed 
by them. 


5. After the exercises have been completed, 
the pupil may immediately begin the study of 
new material in the text with the aid of the study 
guide and then may work the exercises assigned. 
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lan . 
i nontechnical business training text 1s recom- 


mended for a course in the eighth or ninth grade. It is 


written in simple language for pupils of that level. 


Careful pedagogical procedure has been followed to insure 
mastery. Chapters logically follow one another, and each chap- 


ter is based on the previous chapters or on the pupil's past ex- 








perience. 
Chapters are divided into sections of approximately equal length. 
1 mine Each section is suitable for an assignment and a class discussion. 
vefgre Each section is accompanied by class discussion problems based 
ting on the text. Each chapter is accompanied by laboratory prob- 
lems which require written application of principles. 
ext 
; Instructional tests may be obtained for use as study guides, pre- 
tests, or short class quizzes. Achievement tests may be obtained 
/ for establishing grades. 
_ A text may be obtained for a one-semester course or a one-year 


course. Work books (optional) may be obtained for each se- 





mester. A\ practice set (optional) is available for the second se- 


mester for use with the work book or instead of it. 
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This process continually repeats itself with differ- 
ing degrees of group work. 


6. After a given amount of work is covered, 
the pupil is ready for an objective achievement 
test and probably a problem test. 


7. Short corrective reviews are sometimes 
based on frequent errors made in the tests. 


Notice that the pupil actively participates in 
all phases of the work. Provision is made for 
individual differences in that the pupil get things 
for himself in his own way and at his own speed. 
When a pupil has finished a unit of work, he does 
not wait until the class has finished before pro- 
ceeding, but he goes ahead with new material. 
In this way he is not penalized for his achieve- 
ment by doing more work of the same kind. The 
enrichment that the apt pupil attains is in his 
covering more ground and not in his marking 
time. Class recitation is also cut to the minimum, 
and only those who need it participate in it. In 
this way pupils are not retarded, bored, or faced 
with the handicap of taking the work too fast. 


TEACHER ACTIVITIES 


1. A large part of the teacher’s problem is 
getting ready for the pupil. The study guides 
and tests must be ready when any one of the 
group is ready for them. To use this plan effec- 
tively, it is very important that the study guides 
be of the right type. 


2. The teacher must check study guides when 
they come in and analyze the difficulties of the 
individual and the class. 


3. Conferences should be had with individual 
pupils to correct errors or mistaken ideas. Many 
teachers fall down in working with pupils indi- 
vidually because they think it is unnecessary to 
prepare for this type of work. 


4. Small group discussions should be chosen 
to handle common errors, and new material 
should be introduced at the proper time to differ- 
ent groups. 


5. The teacher should check exercises and 
tests, and confer with individuals concerning the 
errors found. 


6. The teacher should figure “production” 
and weigh various factors in figuring the six 
weeks’ grade. 


At first thought, because the pupil is to be 
the main actor, it might seem that the teacher 
would have an easy job. On the contrary, it is 
a very difficult job if it is done thoroughly. The 
teacher is busy all the time preparing, checking, 
analyzing, and remedying. It is often difficult to 
determine what should be done next. This plan 
calls for an entirely different type of teaching, 
and because of this fact, a teacher at first might 
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think he is not teaching. However, if a teacher 
is able to exercise good judgment, his time in 
terms of effective pupil achievement will be most 
profitably spent. I say effective pupil accomplish- 
ment because this procedure puts into practice 
generally accepted principles that are usually 
only talked about and not used. 


PRODUCTION 


A feature of this plan that incorporates the 
good points and eliminates the defects of the 
“contract” plan is referred to as the “produc- 
tion” grade. ‘The pupils of the class receive 
grades for the amount of work completed by 
them satisfactorily each six weeks. However, the 
grades to be given for different amounts of work 
are not known until after the work has been com- 
pleted. This plan prevents the good pupil from 
contracting below his level and keeps each pupil 
on his toes. It also means that the better pupil 
does not have to do more work of the same kind 
to be entitled to a higher production grade. The 
grades given for different amounts of work are 
determined by listing the number of production 
credits along with the number of pupils who have 
completed the stated amount of work; then one 
applies the “normal” grade curve in establishing 
the number of A’s and B’s, etc. In a school where 
there is more than one class in bookkeeping the 
achievements of the pupils from ail the classes 
should be thrown together in determining the 
production grade levels. In computing the 
amount of production, each exercise, study guide, 
and test is counted as one credit. Of course, extra 
credit may be given for an unusually large or 
difficult piece of work. 


No doubt the question arises as to how pro- 
duction credit is given when the pupils are 
working on practice sets. A given number of 
transactions completed may be given a produc- 
tion credit and a certain amount of credit is 
given for a trial balance, statements, and the 
closing of the books. It should be emphasized 
that no attempt is made to grade each unit in 
production; the amount of work done should be 
considered as a separate factor. However, it 
should be remembered that no exercise is given 
any credit until it has been completed satisfac- 
torily. This does not mean that study guides and 
tests are not given grades; they are, but they do 
not enter into the production grade. Test and 
study guide grades are considered as entirely 
separate factors in arriving at the final six weeks’ 
grade. 


STUDY GUIDES 


The basic element of success or failure in the 
operation of this plan is the study guide. Re- 
membering that the pupil is on his own feet and 
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is working by himself, it is evident that the thing 
with which he works must have /ife and must be 
interesting; otherwise it will become drab monot- 
ony. 

The study guides that we have been using are 
too long and detailed for use with high school 
pupils. From our experience, I believe that I 
should propose a modification of the study guide 
along these lines: Before a unit of material in 
the text is read, give the pupil access to some 
underlying and fundamental questions to keep 
in mind while the material is read. Then the 
study guide to follow the reading should serve 
more as a test check than as an aid. It should 
be short and whenever possible, not simply a list 
of questions to be answered. These test checks 
should be varied so that the pupil’s interest will 
be maintained. In the strict sense of the word 
such tests would not be called study guides. 


EXERCISES 


There is great danger in this kind of plan of 
assigning too many exercises over the same gen- 
eral unit. Only the exercises involving the essen- 
tials should be required, because again it must be 
remembered that the pupils are working by 
themselves and they will miss the class recitation 
to which they have been accustomed. Naturally 
I would recommend enough exercises to insure 
the results necessary through drill. After handing 
in an exercise, the pupil may begin work on 
another exercise or study guide while the first 
exercise is being checked by the teacher. For 
the pupil to work the exercises with interest, it 
is essential for the teacher to check and return 
them prompily. If there are errors on an exercise, 
they should be taken up with the pupil while the 
principle of the exercise is still fresh in his mind. 
Exercises are not accepted for credit until they 
are entirely correct. No grade is given to the 
exercise, but production credit is given when the 
exercise is completed satisfactorily. The grade 
given for the quality of work completed is made 
in connection with the tests and study guides. 


TIME ELEMENT 


The production grade as outlined is no true 
measure of comparative accomplishment unless 
a standard amount of time is set for the work to 
be done. This standard is not obtained through 
limiting the amount of time for particular 
exercises. This simple requirement establishes 


the standard: all work is to be done in the class 
or laboratory rooms during the two periods al- 
lotted to the subject. Ifa pupil is absent, he may 
(though it is not required) make up the amount 
of time lost, but such makeup work must be done 
in the classrooom under the supervision of the 
teacher. 


In this way all pupils are given the 
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same amount of time to do their work. This 
time standard motivates the pupils to do work 
with a purpose and not to waste time. It also 
tends to bring about more independent work; it 
permits the teacher to measure actual differences 
in achievement. The “‘plodder” or “book worm,” 
who spends hours doing the same amount of work 
that another does in a much shorter time, is not 
given the same amount of production credit. 
(For this idea to be carried out, it is necessary 
that work books and study guides be left in the 
bookkeeping room.) 

The pupils are not required to take up new 
work on any planned schedule. We found this 
to be a weakness of the contract plan. As was 
plainly stated in the introduction, the pupils will 
set their own pace or make their own schedule. 
Of course, this means a wide range in the work 
the pupils will be doing. There is nothing wrong 
with this except that it means the teacher must 
be big enough to handle a wide range of work. 
This condition is not to be desired from the 
teaching standpoint, but any departure therefrom 
sacrifices the principles set down by us as our 
objectives. 

At the end of the first semester in beginning 
bookkeeping, one pupil might have completed 
fifteen chapters and related exercises while an- 
other completed only ten chapters. It might seem 
unfair to give both a credit for the same course, 
but as long as we have the time element (18 
weeks) as our basis for course credits the only 
way you can satisfactorily distinguish the work 
of the two pupils is in a production grade. It must 
also be kept in mind that production is only one 
factor in the final six weeks’ grade. How large a 
factor it should be, is decided by the teacher or 
group of teachers using the plan. 

It might be added that the pupils are re- 
grouped at the end of the first semester according 
to the work they are doing at the time. This tends 
to reduce the range of work within each class and 
lessens the teaching problem without sacrificing 
desired objectives. 


GRADING 
At the end of each six weeks, the following 
factors are used for determining the grade: 


1. Study guide check 
averages 


averages or test 


2. Production grade (grade for amount of 
work done) 


3. Achievement test grades (objective type of 
standard test) 


4. Problem test grades (test the ability as a 
doer) 


These factors may be given the weight that 
the teacher thinks correct. Each teacher in the 





same school should use the arbitrary weighting 
agreed upon by the teachers in that school. 


SUMMARY 


The plan itself is not so important as the way 
it is carried out by the teacher. The procedure as 
outlined is only a detailed statement of the way 
we are attempting to put into effect long- 
recognized principles. These principles have peen 
recognized for years, but in reality they have not 
been put into action as much as they should be. 
An individual plan of teaching would of necessity 
be a combination of other plans, and should 
utilize their advantages and discard their defects. 
This we have tried to do. The details with which 
we try to carry out our objective are continually 
undergoing changes. We know the plan is not 
perfectly worked out, but we feel that it is better 
than any other we have used. 

The two weaknesses of the plan are the study 
guide and the difficulty the teacher has in adapt- 
ing himself to the new type of procedure. I 
believe that the “preliminary questions” and the 
“test checks” are a solution of the study guide 
problem. The alert and progressive teacher will 
gradually adjust himself to the new manner of 
teaching. 


ADVANTAGES 


The plan’s advantages are numerous, but it 
is sufficient to list the more important advantages: 


1. Initiative and responsibility are developed 
in the individual and dependence on other pupils 
is discouraged. 


2. Time is saved in that only questionable and 
difficult items are discussed; then only with those 
pupils who need the discussion. 


3. All pupils are induced to work to their ca- 
pacity. The fact that production grades are not 
known until after the work is done motivates the 
“‘apt” pupil to give his best. 

4. When group or individual work is done 
with the teacher, effective learning takes place 
because the pupil has a “‘learner’s interest” in that 
it is his problem and he is ready for it. The 
teacher should not be confronted with the prob- 
lem of “‘apparent”’ attention or bored pupils who 
are wasting their time. 


5. The teaching or working process is more 
nearly related to natural working conditions to 
be encountered later on. The very fact that the 
pupil works by himself helps to orient him for 
actual job activities. 


6. Genuinely effective learning takes place be- 
cause the pupil “digs” for himself and works at 
a problem when it is his problem and he feels a 
need for a solution. 
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Interpreting the Results of Testing 
(Continued from page 108) 


him in intelligence, but that he excels 74%. A 
student who receives a percentile ranking of 10 
knows that he is excelled by about 90% of all 
the high school seniors. A percentile rank of 50 
is average or median and indicates that the stu- 
dent who receives it is of average intelligence. 

In a class of 35 pupils, the percentile rank of 
the best student in the class becomes 97; that 
of the second best, 94; and so on down. The 
average student in the class has a percentile rank 
of 50. The poorest student in the class receives 
a percentile rank of 3. Teachers, students, par- 
ents, and employers can be educated easily to 
understand these percentiles. In every case they 
indicate the rank and only the rank of each stu- 
dent in his class. After all, that is all that any 
system of marking reveals. A 98% in a subject 
means little or nothing until one learns the 
standards of the teacher who gave that grade. 


A WORKABLE PLAN 


No matter which of the above theories of 
marking the classroom teacher favors, he will 
have to use the grading system which his school 
has adopted. The following concluding sugges- 
tions have this problem in mind. 


I. If the school in which the teacher is work- 
ing uses the percentage mark system, the teacher 
may use the following plan. First, arrange the 
test scores of the class in rank order. Second, 
determine the median score. Third, assign a 
grade of 85 per cent to the middle 38 per cent 
of all scores. Assign a grade of 95 per cent to all 
test scores in the top 6 per cent. Assign 90 per 
cent to the next one-fourth of the scores. Assign 
75 per cent to the lowest six per cent of the scores. 
Assign 80 per cent to all scores falling between 
the middle 38 per cent and the lowest six per cent. 
The matter of failures is a subjective matter. If 
the schoo! administration insists upon failures, a 
failing mark should be assigned to the lowest 
scores. 


II. If the teacher is working in a school which 
uses a five or a six or a seven point scale, the test 
scores should first be arranged in rank order. 
Then the mathematical divisions for the different 


scales, as suggested in the above paragraphs, 
should be used. 


III. No teacher may report test scores as 
percentile ranks until the entire school system in 
which he is employed adopts this plan. When 
the percentile rank system is used, the normal 
frequency curve may be ignored. In the opinion 
of the writer, the percentile rank method of 
marking is the plan of the future. 
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NEWS and VIEWS 











Teaching Aids And Activities 


for Junior Business Training 


No commercial course 
has grown more rapidly or 
has varied more in its con- 
tent than this lusty infant 
of the commercial depart- 
ment, junior business train- 
ing. There is not only a 
wide variation in the con- 
tent of the junior business 
training course, but its po- 
sition in the curriculum 
varies from the seventh 
grade to the tenth grade. 
The course, however, is 
taught most commonly in 
the ninth grade. 





Harold Emery 


In the last few years it 
has become more fixed in its content and defi- 
nite in its aims, so that these aims may be fairly 
well stated as follows: 


1. To train pupils to use more intelligently 
the important business services with which they 
come into contact. 


2. To make pupils familiar with vocational 
pursuits and to aid them in selecting a vocation 
by guiding them in discovering aptitudes, ability, 
and interest. 


3. To encourage pupils to remain in school 
as long as possible by pointing out the values of 
continued study and the attractiveness of the 
business training course in high school. 


4. To give elementary vocational training 
which will be valuable to those who are forced 
to drop out of school before reaching the ad- 
vanced courses. 


The last aim is becoming less and less impor- 


tant, due to raising of the lower age limit for 
office workers. The first three, then, seem to be 
the most important; namely, the giving of general 
and vocational business knowledge as a means to 
better use of the common business services, as a 
guide to the choice of business vocations, and as 
an introduction to specialized business training 
in the later years of high school. 

In the following list of suggestions of devices, 
methods, and materials, no attempt is made at 
evaluation; rather, an attempt is made to list as 
many as possible of these teaching aids, so that 
each teacher may choose those obtainable or 
suitable to his own needs. 


VISUAL AIDS 


Pictures: Business advertising will furnish 
pictures of machines and devices, records and 
forms, and of equipment of all sorts. Pictures 
may be used in making posters, such as those 
encouraging thrift, saving. investment, and the 
use of a checking account. Pictures may be used 
on the bulletin board to illustrate oral reports, or 
as a basis for written topics. The pictures in the 
text can be used to teach observation, to make 
comparisons, and to illustrate statements. Tests 
on pictures will show comprehension and ability 
to “read” pictures. Have students write picture 
titles for those related to work just covered or 
being introduced; introduce a new topic with 
pictures; build a permanent picture file. 


Motion Pictures: Excellent films can be ob- 
tained to aid in certain sections of the work, such 
as familiarizing the pupil with business vocations, 
showing the importance of staying in school and 
getting training, showing the importance of char- 
acter and good personality, and many other 
topics. Use them to introduce new units of work; 
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use them for regular class instruction, with pre- 
liminary discussions and questions to stimulate 
observation; use them as sources for written 
topics or oral reports; use them as review or 
summary devices; and quiz the pupils after the 
film is shown. 


Slides and Still Films: When available, 
slides and still films may be used as movies are, 
except that each picture may be shown for a longer 
time, thus giving some opportunity for teacher 
comments or questions. Special slides may be 
made by the skilled teacher to present graphs, 
outlines, or summaries to the class. 


Blackboard: Teachers or pupils may present 
sketches, outlines, charts and summaries on the 
blackboard, with or without oral explanation. 
Promotion and organization charts, etc., may be 
presented in this way. 


Posters: Posters have already been men- 
tioned under pictures. Make thrift posters; 
posters showing need of insurance; posters show- 
ing advantages of a checking account. Posters 
can help on every topic. 


Business Equipment: No picture can show 
the pupil what a certain machine or device can do 
so readily as the actual device. Make use of files, 
machines, and other equipment in the school 
office; telephone and telegraph companies some- 
times have demonstrations which they are glad 
to present in a school assembly or to groups of 
pupils; small pieces of equipment may be bor- 
rowed; use the inter-classroom telephone system 
for teaching that topic; build a banking cage and 
let members of the class aid with the school thrift 
program; get catalogues from manufacturers of 
business equipment. 


Sample Forms: The collection of business 
forms should include: specimen budgets issued 
by banks and insurance companies; drafts, prom- 
issory notes, trade acceptances; bills, invoices, 
statements; telegrams, cablegrams and radio- 
grams; forms and receipts for registered mail, 
insured mail, postal and express money orders, 
money transfer blanks; deeds, leases, bills of sale; 
life and fire insurance policies, mortgages, stocks, 
bonds, good business letters. 


FIELD TRIPS 


Field trips to various business houses and in- 
dustrial plants may be used for a number of 
purposes. Each trip should have a single main 
objective, although some other things will be 
noticed. A very few of the many possible trips 
are discussed here, merely as suggestions of the 
possibilities. 


Telephone Office: ‘The chief objective in 
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visiting a telephone exchange will be, of course, 
to understand better the service of the telephone 
company and how to use it better. Pupils may 
be given an outline or group of questions before 
the visit, so that they will know what to look for. 
Other objectives of less importance may be: to 
see one or more kinds of business workers to see 
how a business provides for the comfort and wel- 
fare of workers and to see how work is handled 
in the business office of the company. 


Cold Storage Plant: The main objective in 
visiting a cold storage plant will probably be to 
see one step in the handling of goods from the 
producer to the consumer. Again, workers of 
various sorts and grades will be seen; perhaps the 
office will be inspected to see the kind of files and 
records used. Invoice and statement forms may 
be inspected. In the visit to the telephone com- 
pany, a related science interest in electricity is 
“thow it works.” Here we have the related science 
interest of refrigeration, and the related geo- 
graphic interest of where things come from to 
the plant. 


Department Store: Many aims might be 
chosen for a visit to a department store. You 
may want to show the stock clerk at work; to 
show the office as a “key” to the work of the 
whole store; to trace a piece of goods from pur- 
chase to sale; or to see the salesforce at work. 
It is better to have one principal aim, such as a 
Visit to the stock room, and let others be sub- 
ordinate. 

Tests, talks, discussions or written reports 
may follow such trips. They may be used in 
many ways and at many points in the course. 
No two communities have exactly the same op- 
portunities. 


DRAMATIZING AND DOING 


The actual carrying out of business activities 
as a part of the school program may be an 
important part of the training given in the 
course. 


Dramatization: Personal applications and 
interviews; retail selling, use of the telephone, in 
the telegraph office, a telegram by telephone, 
sending a package, opening a bank account, bor- 
rowing at a bank; buying insurance, planning a 
trip, planning a family budget, these are only a 
few of the situations which may be dramatized 
effectively. 


The School Office: Especially in the smaller 
school, pupils may have a chance to learn much 
by helping out in the school office. Such work 
needs to be closely supervised, of course, and 
must not be carried to the point where it is of 
real value to the pupil. Some simple tasks are: 
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acting as telephone clerk, copying of simple rec- 
ords and forms, operating the mimeograph or 
duplicating device, operating or helping in the 
book exchange, helping in the library, filing of 
entrance cards and delivering notices. Somewhat 
similar activities are keeping a file of material! to 
be used in the junior business course, preparing 
a “business bulletin” for the classroom bulletin 
board, and copying charts and diagrams to be 
used in the same way. 


ORAL ACTIVITIES 


Oral Drill: Rapid quiz, endurance quiz, busi- 
ness terms spell-downs, pupils quiz the group; 
rapid thrift problems—these all offer excellent 
opportunities to stimulate thought and interest. 


Other Oral Activities: Reading and discus- 
sion of difficult points, explanations by the 
teacher, pupil-lectures on new topics or as review 
devices, reports of group projects or activities, 
reports of individual investigations or outside 
reading, these and many others will help you to 
make the course effective. 


WRITTEN ACTIVITIES 


Recording and Organizing Information: 
Pupils should learn how to organize material and 
to give written expression of their findings. This 
may be accomplished through outlines of reading, 
working out sets of original questions on topic or 
lessons assigned, written answers to problems in 
text, reports requiring the use of reference books, 
brief definitions or explanations of important 
points. 


Creative Writing: Give suggestions of such 
topics as thrift stories, romance of a lead pencil 
or other common manufactured articles. Have 
pupils keep an imaginary business diary, such as 
some beginner in a new job might keep. Have 
pupils write letters, articles for the school paper, 
short business stories, advertisements, slogans, 
speeches, dialogues for classroom dramatization, 
and business plays. 


OTHER AIDS 


Reference Books and Materials: Have at 
least the principal books mentioned in the text 
used. Obtain others if possible. 


Filing: Have guide cards and folders of va- 
rious styles to use in teaching filing. An actual 
subject file of teaching material will be an excel- 
lent example for the class to study. 


Telephone and Telegraph: Have as many 
as possible of the booklets put out by telephone 
and telegraph companies for the aid of the public. 
Your local office will be glad to supply copies. 





Current Information: It is well to collect 
and file all kinds of newspaper and magazine ma- 
terial that pertains to topics of the course. En- 
courage the class members to bring in all the 
material they can. It is well to keep this up to 
date; use local material whenever possible. 


Job Sheets: Work out simple instructions or 
job sheets for any text exercises that are not 
clearly expressed or for special exercises which 
you want to use. These will be much more sat- 
isfactory than oral assignments. 


New Ideas: Keep the course growing with 
the times and with the varying needs of each 
new class. Do not let it become static and fixed 
for all time; remember that conditions and meth- 
ods are changing all the time.—Harold Emery, 
Agassiz Junior High School, Fargo, North Dakota. 


Arkansas Valley 


The Arkansas Valley Commercial Teachers 
Club met in Wichita, Kansas, on October 1. This 
club consists of teachers from southern Kansas 
and northern Oklahoma. 

The next meeting will be held in Wichita on 
March 14. H. S. Miller, Director of Commercial 
Education of Wichita, is the president and Nora 
Stosz, Wichita High School North, Wichita, is 
secretary. 

« a a 


Virginia Teachers Will Meet in Richmond 


E. F. Burmahln, Chairman of the Commercial 
Teachers Section of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation has announced the program for the fall 
meeting. The association will meet in Richmond 
on Friday, November 25. The commercial section 
will hold its session in John Marshall High School. 

The general theme will be “The Economic 
Crisis as It Relates to Education.” On the pro- 
gram will appear R. G. Walters, Director of 
Teacher Training and Personnel Officer, Grove 
City College, Grove City, Pennsylvania; Dr. 
Paul S. Lomax, Professor of Education, New York 
University; and Harry Spillman, Gregg Publish- 
ing Company, New York City. 


J. C. Olson, Head of Parson’s Business Col- 
lege, Parsons, Kansas, and Olson’s Commercial 
College, Independence, Kansas, died of a heart 
attack on September 23, 1932. 

Mr. Olson was fifty-nine years old. He was a 
familiar personage in commercial education in 
Kansas. He has been active in civic affairs. His 
passing will be seriously felt by his many friends 
and business associates. 
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Marks —their Interpretations 
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Some Methods of Grading Typewriting Reports 


Should grades have a 
meaning to the student and 
to the teacher? What is to 
be used as a standard of 
comparison? Should the 
teacher element be elimi- 
nated? These are just some 
of the questions that come 
to my mind as I study the 
progress of the students as 
shown by their report card 
marks. 


So far this year our 
school has issued three sets 
of marks. During the first 
and second report periods, 
a summary of all commer- 
cial marks shows a tendency to have too many 
low marks as well as too many high marks 
with not enough in the middle section. During 
the third period, the tendency seems to be to 
reduce the marks of all students. Why should 
this be true of this period and not of the second 
or first? 

These fluctuations have led me to make a 
study of the grading of projects and of the inter- 
pretation of such marks. The grading part I shall 
leave for the time being and I shall discuss the 
interpretation of the marks. 

From the teacher’s standpoint, theoretically 
the classes are made up of superior, above aver- 
age, average, below average, and poor pupils. 
From a practical view, I wonder if the classifica- 
tion for many teachers isn’t “those who do excel- 
lent work, those who are passing, those who are 
on the border-line, and those who are hopeless.” 
Does this meet with the interpretation of ‘‘Nor- 
mal Distribution”? It doesn’t make any differ- 
ence whether a person uses the 3%, 7%, 15%, 
50%, 15%, 7%, 3% or the 7%, 15%; 56%, 15%, 
7%, method of distribution; the interpretation 
is the same—very superior, superior, above aver- 
age, average, below average, poor, and very poor; 
or superior, above average, average, below aver- 
age, and poor. 

How do the students react towards the marks 
they receive? To secure their reaction, I dis- 
tributed a questionnaire to some of the members 
of the senior group in the commercial course of 
this school. A passing grade is represented by 
75% or over. The questions were as follows: 


1. Have you ever had any marks below 75% 
on your report card in any subject? 
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2. Did this mark below 75% act as an incen- 
tive to “spur you on,” to raise your mark 
in this subject during the following report 
period? 

3. Do marks have any meaning for you? 

4. What interpretation or meaning do you 
place on them? 

5. What mark in your estimation represents 
a good accomplishment for a given piece 
of work? 


Tabulating the results and reducing them to 
a percentage basis, I find the results as follows: 


Question Yes No 
1 70% 30% 
2 30% 70% 
3 80% 20% 


Question 2 was based on the answer to Ques- 
tion 1. Therefore, 49% of all the students who 
received grades below 75% feel that failing marks 
do not accomplish the desired effect; namely, to 
make them realize the necessity of working 
harder; only 21% of all the students who received 
failing marks say that a failing mark does act as 
an incentive toward doing better work. The 
variation is really too great, and a conclusive 
deduction cannot be drawn. More cases would 
have to be examined in order to arrive at a sat- 
isfactory conclusion. 


Question 3 has to be considered along with 
Question 4. Undoubtedly to the 20% who say 
marks have no meaning, marks or grades do have 
some meaning, even though it is only in terms of 
comparison with a friend. 


Question 4 throws a light on the interpreta- 
tion placed on grades by the students. Fifty per 
cent claim that any grade below 80% in their 
estimation represents failure, whereas a mark of 
80% to go% gives an impetus to work harder 
and raise such mark. Any grade above 90% 
creates a desire on the student’s part to work 
much harder in order to keep the mark at 90 or 
to raise it higher. 


Grades below 75% have just the opposite 
tendency. Invariably such a grade creates a 
complex in the mind of the student against the 
subject and possibly also against the teacher. It 
seems to me that too many low marks break the 
morale of the class, causing problems of discipline 
and hard feelings to creep in. Likewise the various 
attitudes are affected in most cases. 
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From these interpretations, there was only 
one case that had a different interpretation. Since 
75% was the grade that was required for passing, 
this person stated that it was a waste of energy 
to work for a higher mark; 75% was passing and 
that was all there was to it. 

The last question is the one that is interesting; 
it throws a light on why students do not work 
harder. I wonder whether the standards expected 
of students, combined with the volume of work 
assigned, are not too great for the present gener- 
ation. Only 4% state that perfect results should 
be accepted as an accomplishment; 17% would 
require a 95% perfect accomplishment; 35% 
would require 90% of the total completed; 30% 
would require 85%; 13% would require or would 
be satisfied if 80% of the total is done; and only 
1% would be satisfied with a 75% accomplish- 
ment. 

In view of these facts, what is the teacher’s 
viewpoint of accomplishment? Does she measure 
this in terms of the subject matter or in terms 
of each individual student? 

This is a question for each teacher to decide 
for herself. Suffice it for me to say that each 
student is a separate entity with individual pecu- 
liarities that have to be guided along certain 
well-established lines of proper conduct and learn- 
ing. ‘The methods to be used will be different 
even as you and I have different opinions on how 
to obtain results. 

Let us now take specific assignments in ad- 
vanced typewriting. Should they always be 
perfect? It seems to me that requiring all work 
to be perfect is a waste of time for the student 
as well as for the teacher. I believe certain work 
should be completed without error. This should 
be in the nature of paragraphs to be written per- 
fectly under a time handicap. The other work 
should represent the student’s best at his highest 
efficiency. 

To this work, let us apply business rules. 
Does the business man require perfect work in 
the sense of no typing errors or is mailability all 
that he demands? I believe that he is satisfied 
with mailability and does not demand absolute 
correctness. In the first place, his stenographer 
would waste too many of his printed letterheads, 
and in the second place, she would waste his 
valuable time in rewriting a letter in order to 
type it without error. 

A system of scoring tests, especially for accu- 
racy, that I have found to be effective is the 
following: 

I call it the “Bonus and Extra Penalty Sys- 
tem.” It tends to increase speed as well as to 
improve accuracy. To arrive at a systematic 
starting point, the average of the total strokes for 
three speed tests is used for each student. These 


are then arranged in order and the median is 
found. This median is the basis for the grade. 
To do away with a lot of arithmetic, I use round 
numbers for each gross total. 


Applying this to a given set of facts, I find 
that in a class of Typewriting I, the gross words 
written during a fifteen-minute speed test vary 
from 2225 strokes to the lowest of 972 strokes. 
The median of this group is found to be 1823 
strokes. In round numbers, 1800 strokes would 
be the fair amount of work to be expected from 
the members of this class and would be the basis 
used in this scale. (See Illustration I.) 


Illustration I 


BONUS AND EXTRA PENALTY SCORING 
MEDIAN 1800 Strokes 





Net Errors Grade 
0 100 
1 98 
2 96 
3 94 
4 92 
5 90 
6 88 
7 86 
8 84 
9 82 

10 80 
11 78 
12 76 
13 74 
14 72 
15 70 
16 68 
17 66 
18 64 
19 62 
20 60 














For every 100 strokes or major fraction thereof 
over the median, a bonus of 1 should be deducted 
from the total errors made by a student on his 
paper. For every 100 strokes or fraction thereof 
under the median score, a penalty of an additional 
one should be added to a student’s number of 
errors. 

The grade for the test is then computed on 
this new total of errors. 

As the students progress, the median score 
rises and consequently the value of the basis of 
scoring should rise. I used jumps of five hundred 
strokes at about two-month intervals, thus my 
grading was based on 1800; 2300; 2800. Specific 
applications of this scoring are shown in IlIlus- 
tration II. 

This scoring may also be used as a basis for 
telling the students why they have low marks. 
Perhaps, this method of scoring may be criticized 
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Illustration II 











Gross Strokes Bonus or Marking Value 
Student Written Errors Made Penalty of Errors Grade 
A 2752 9 *_9 0 100 
B 967 0 8 8 84 
. 1422 1 4 5 90 
D 1864 2 *_] 1 98 
E 2175 4 *#_4 0 100 
F 2305 7 #5 2 96 
G 2327 20 #5 15 70 
H 2550 20 +8 12 76 
I 1010 15 8 23 60 
5 1272 0 5 5 90 




















*Shows a bonus subtracted from the total errors. 


from the standpoint of the business man, in that 
he does not care to pay for errors and yet this is 
apparently what is being done in this method. 
They are not being paid for doing or making 
errors, but the students receive extra bonus for 
the doing of a greater amount of work. Another 
answer to this objection is that these students 
are not the finished product and since they are 


paid in terms of marks, we should pay them for 
the extra effort. After all, marks are merely a 
relative value. Do they usually measure what is 
done or are they a measure of what has not been 
done? The answer to this question will undoubt- 
edly answer the above criticism.—Arnost 
Sukovaty, Assistant Departmental Supervisor in 
Commerce, Albany High School, New York. 








Do Your Typing Students 


have trouble - - - - in forming proper habits 


- - - - in breaking bad habits 


CLASSIFIED TYPEWRITING DRILLS by 
Michael will solve your problem. It con- 
tains drills for every purpose, including: 
Keyboard Mastery, Concentration, Warm- 
ing Up, Figure, Rhythm, Speed, Corrective, 


and Finger Gymnastics. 


This book may be used with any text. It 


sells at a list price of forty cents, subject to 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 








the usual school discount. Interested teach- 





ers should write for a sample copy. 
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Business Education for Everybody 


Vernal H. Carmichael, 
the author of this article, 
is a member of the fac- 
ulty of Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana. 
Mr. Carmichael is on a 
leave of absence, studying 
in the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


Business education has recently been 
defined by a special committee of the National 
Association of Commercial Teacher Training In- 
stitutions as that phase of the educational process 
which is concerned with (1) training all individ- 
uals in the use of the tools of learning in acquiring 
methods or powers of adjustment as consumers 
of economic goods and services, with particular 
emphasis upon the use of money as such a tool 
and (2) training all individuals in the business 
aspects of their careers as producers of economic 
goods and services, with particular reference to 
such individuals as elect a business career. Busi- 
ness education is not, as some would have us 
believe, a narrow training consisting merely of 
certain practical or technical commercial courses, 
although they are included, but it consists also 
of rich background courses such as law, business 
administration and management, economics, and 
finance, together with educational and general 
courses. Business education is that kind of edu- 
cation which prepares one to take his place in the 
world as an intelligent, cooperative, honest and 
economical individual, with knowledges, skills, 
ideals, attitudes, and appreciations necessary in 
a complex and ever-changing, interdependent 
society. 

No one would question that we are living in 
a commercial and industrial age. New industrial 
methods have greatly accelerated certain tenden- 
cies that had already manifested themselves in 
the old domestic factories; some of these deserve 
more than passing notice, as they are affecting 
not only productive processes but our social or- 
ganization as well. Perhaps the most important 
of these influences are those that tend toward 
(1) aggregation or increase in size of industrial 
enterprises, (2) specialization or the limiting of 
the field of activity, not only of enterprises but 
also of men, (3) standardization or the reduction 
of all lines of products to a limited number of 
types and sizes, and (4) the extreme division of 
labor. No longer does a family produce what it 





will consume. There was a time in the early days 
of our country when families grew the food that 
they ate, made the clothes that they wore, cut 
the wood that kept them warm, and built the 
houses that served as their homes. It was neces- 
sary to procure but a very small amount of sup- 
plies from any outside source. Such is not the 
case today. As the wealth of natural resources of 
this great country of ours have been tapped, 
chiefly through individual initiative and private 
enterprise, strong forces have been at work which 
have converged to develop right in our midst, 
giant industrial and commercial organizations 
which are undertaking to produce the necessities 
and luxuries of life, and which are endeavoring 
to distribute these necessities and luxuries to the 
people who are to consume them. 


As a result of the movements of these strong 
forces which have been heaving and surging and 
swelling in the breast of this vast country, these 
industrial and commercial organizations have 
pioneered and expanded and branched out until 
they are now controlling enormous manufacturing 
industries, valuable mining interests, vital timber 
areas, extensive agricultural enterprises, ample 
marketing facilities, and great financial institu- 
tions. Methods of transportation and communi- 
cation have kept pace with this expansion and 
growth, until today our country is regarded as 
just a great big community in which exchange of 
products is taking place on a gigantic scale. 


The individuals who comprise the rank and 
file of our social order are selling their services to 
these giant organizations. In return for the serv- 
ices, these individuals are usually paid a money 
wage. With this money these same individuals 
go out and bargain with organized commercial 
enterprises for their food, clothing, fuel, shelter, 
and other necessities, as well as for the luxuries 
which they may see fit to buy. Practically every- 
one, from sheer necessity, finds himself continu- 
ally face to face with commercial activities of 
some type. 


Everyone will agree that the men and women 
who are actively engaged in the management of 
great business and industrial organizations should 
be well versed in business methods. When one 
stops to consider that by far the greater majority 
of all people who enter business, sooner or later 
fail, it seems that it may be possible that a lack 
of knowledge of good business methods may be 
responsible for failures in many cases. ‘These 
times of depression are making it hard for the 
inefficient. During the good year of 1929, there 
were 57,280 failures in the United States, for 
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which practically $800,000,000 was crossed off the 
books for these bankrupts, and which amount 
was a total loss to society. Judge William Clark, 
of Newark, New Jersey, who presides over a 
branch of the United States Court, and who has 
made a special study of bankruptcy and its 
causes, says that 75 per cent of these failures 
could have been avoided. He states six ways in 
which the individual business man is most likely 
to slip and land in bankruptcy. These six ways 
in their order of importance are as follows: 


1. Failure to keep proper books of account. 

2. Negligence in applying bookkeeping facts. 

3. Diverting funds from the business for spec- 
ulation or for extravagant living. 

4. Giving too much credit. 

5. Accepting too much credit. 

6. Errors in judgment. 


Judge Clark further states that he can cite 
innumerable instances of manufacturers, whole- 
sale jobbers, retail dealers, and others who have 
never kept books, doing a business of anywhere 
from three to fifty thousand dollars a year. He 
also says that he has found that go per cent of 
the failures studied have not kept books. 

Another recent study has been made of 408 
business failures in New Jersey which disclosed 
that 96 kept no books, 120 kept inadequate rec- 
ords, and 192, adequate records. Out of 295 con- 
cerns reporting, 115 never took an inventory. 
One need not look far to find plenty of evidence 
to show that failure in many instances is due to 
a lack of a knowledge of business methods and a 
failure to keep proper accounting records. 

Our business and industrial organizations need 
to be manned by men who know something about 
how laws of business and economics operate, and 
who know something about the value of proper 
accounting control. Modern methods of carrying 
on business demand a mass of correspondence and 
numerous reports. These call for a large steno- 
graphic force, well-trained and efficient in the 
performance of their specific duties. One can 
readily conclude that the entire office personnel, 
from the management on down through the ac- 
counting and stenographic departments to the 
office boy, need a very practical but noticeably 
varied business education. Even a laborer may 
be called upon to participate in initiating reports 
which will finally reach the departments of rec- 
ords and accounts. 


A recent study has shown that 85 per cent of 
the farmers who go bankrupt keep no records. 
There is no doubt that farmers would increase 
their efficiency greatly by doing nothing short of 
installing a system of accounting for the transac- 
tions and operations that take place on the farm. 
There is probably a just reason for their neglect 
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to set up books, for our educational system has 
failed to provide adequate training in the rural 
high schools that will equip boys and girls to do 
farm accounting. There is a recent tendency to 
take note of this fact, and books are now coming 
from the press which will offer instruction in 
rural accounting and help to provide for this 
deficiency. Farmers also need very badly to 
know much more about how to market their 
products after they have produced them. A 
proper business education will equip the farmer 
to survive the severe competition into which he 
has been thrust through no choice of his own. 

The individual from the rank and file of our 
society who has no active part in managing a 
business, a profession, a school, a farm, or a 
commercial enterprise of any sort, but who is 
selling his services to these different concerns, 
needs a type of business education to help him 
sell his services at a fair wage. He needs to know 
how to use this wage to enter the market and 
bargain for the necessities of life in an intelligent 
manner and how to manage his home in an effi- 
cient way. The principles of budgeting which are 
carried out effectively in most successful business 
enterprises can be made to work just as effec- 
tively in the home. Typewriting, which has be- 
come such a widely used means of written com- 
munication, might well be learned for personal 
use by the mass of children who are going through 
our schools today. The junior business training 
courses which are being offered by so many of our 
junior high schools offer a splendid opportunity 
for children to obtain useful business information 
which will be helpful to them in later years. 

Everyone needs some type of business edu- 
cation to equip him to fit snugly into this highly 
commercial civilization in which we all find our- 
selves. Some will elect business as a career. 
Others will meet business only through transac- 
tions with business enterprises. The extent and 
type of this business education will largely be 
determined by the position in life which one 
wishes to attain. Business education is provided 
by private schools, business colleges, correspond- 
ence schools, vestibule schools, junior high 
schools, senior high schools, evening schools, 
continuation schools, junior colleges, colleges, 
universities, and semi-public institutions like the 
Y. M. C. A. These institutions provide training 
of varied nature which is suited to the needs of 
varied types of students. The individual should 
study his needs and find the schools which can 
best furnish the training which he desires. 

Granting that everyone should get all of the 
other types of education that he desires and can 
afford, yet there is a type of business education 
for everybody, and everybody needs some type 
of business education. 
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Cooperative Training in 2 Small Town 


While reading the April, 1932, number of the 
Balance Sheet, I noticed particularly the article 
by Mildred Berkowe entitled “Teaching Type- 
writing II and Enjoying It.” This outline of the 
work she accomplishes is similar to mine. There- 
fore, I should like to explain my method of 
keeping the pupils’ interest in typewriting. 

To give my junior stenography class real 
practice in the art of working for someone else, 
for I consider it an art to work well for another, 
I have devised a scheme wherein all pupils come 
under the influence of the several teachers in the 
building for a period of six weeks. Each pupil 
works for some teacher as his or her private 
secretary. 

Before this plan was put into operation, 
notices were sent to the teachers to give their 
secretaries any work they wished done and to 
require the work to be done over if it was not 
satisfactory. At the end of the six weeks, the 
staff is changed and new “bosses” are assigned. 
With this plan these future stenographers and 
secretaries are given real training in working for 
people of different temperaments. ‘They gain 
new ideas by working for other people. They 
know that the letters they type will actually go 
through the mail. At first, teachers assured me 
they could not find enough for a secretary to do, 
but that is all changed, for now, if a student 
fails to report, a call is sent to the commercial 
department inquiring for him. 

Taking dictation of letters, articles, and 
announcements; cutting stencils for tests, poems, 
songs, schedules, and maps; typing tests when 
only a few are desired; recording marks on rank 
sheets for busy teachers; and serving in the 
capacity of office help in the headmaster’s office, 
are just a few of the tasks that figure in the 
training of this junior stenography class. 

This kind of work stimulates the interest and 
ambition of the pupils and gives them a feeling 
of independence and importance. 

Occasionally, a call comes to the school for 
typists to do work for organizations or individ- 
uals. Usually this work is done outside of school 
hours, for which the workers receive remunera- 
tion for their tasks. Naturally, the most pro- 
ficient are chosen to complete the job because 
they can be trusted to turn out neat work which 
does not have to be inspected. 

It has always been my policy to encourage 
my pupils to accept work to do on their own 
time and to take pay for it, because I feel that 
this gives them a secure feeling that their training 
is usable and worth money to them. Knowing 
this, they strive to do better work. 


Groveton High School is only a small school 
and my class numbers only fifteen members, but 
I am proud to say that on the whole they do fine 
work. It is gratifying to learn what other teach- 
ers are doing and that in some places others are 
using methods similar to those I have employed. 
—Dorothy E. Morrison, Groveton High School, 
Groveton, New Hampshire. 

. . a 
Southern Commercial Teachers 

W. P. Selcer, President of the Southern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association, has announced the 
tentative program for the meeting which will be 
held in Chattanooga, Tennessee, on November 
24, 25, and 26. 

The convention theme will be “Promotion of 
Commercial Education in the South.” Registra- 
tion will begin on Thursday evening, November 
24. On Friday morning, November 25, the 
general session will be devoted to “Guidance and 
Motivation of Commercial Pupils.” 

After the noon luncheon Thursday, there will 
be separate sections for private school teachers 
and public school teachers. The banquet will be 
held on Friday evening. On Saturday morning 
there will be another general meeting. 

Membership dues are $2.00. Applications for 
membership should be sent to the Secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Margaret B. Miller, Wheeler 
Business College, Birmingham, Alabama. 


Alpha lota Sorority Convention 

The second annual convention of Alpha Iota, 
National Honorary Business Sorority, will be 
held in the Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
November 11 to 14, inclusive. Mrs. Elsie M. 
Fenton of Des Moines, Lowa, is national presi- 
dent. 

Miss Winifred Cox, National Councilor of 
Alpha Iota and a member of the faculty at 
Strayer College, Washington, is general chairman 
of the convention. Alpha Omega Chapter located 
at Strayer College is the hostess chapter and will 
be assisted by Alpha Kappa Chapter, Smithdeal 
Business College, Richmond, Virginia; Alpha 
Lambda, Goldey College, Wilmington, Delaware; 
and Alpha Sigma, Strayer-Bryant & Stratton 
College, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Plans are under way for business sessions; 
participation in the Armistice Day Celebration; 
sight-seeing tour; a dinner in Baltimore, at which 
Alpha Sigma Chapter will be the hostess; a 
dinner-dance in Washington at which Phi Theta 
Pi, National Honorary Commerce Fraternity, 
will be the host. 
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The Balance Sheet 
Approach 


Prove to yourself that McKINSEY’S BOOK- 
KEEPING AND ACCOUNTING (Third 
Edition) is the latest, most modern book- 
keeping text using the balance sheet ap- 
proach. It embodies many refinements in 


modern pedagogy. It has these features: 





short chapters — three types of problems 
with each chapter—extra problems for individual differences 
of students—more and shorter practice sets—texts for single 
or double periods—achievement tests for establishing grades 


— optional work books. 


A\n examination of this text will prove to you that McKIN- 
SEY'S BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING is the 


most modern text using the balance sheet approach. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 


SPectaA Lt sits IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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An Experiment in Educational Guidance 


By chance, while discussing with a junior 
class the possibility of advanced work in the 
commercial field, I discovered that some members 
of the class did not know the names of any schools 
where commercial training could be received 
and others knew only one or two such schools. 
Undoubtedly other teachers would find the same 
condition in their own classes. In small towns, 
removed from the centers of education, the lack 
of this knowledge is not surprising, because the 
young people do not come in contact with stu- 
dents attending these institutions. 

To show the group the variety of possibilities 
in the choice of commercial schools and colleges, 
and without any attempt to advertise any 
schools or to prejudice the class against others, 
I brought to their attention about a dozen differ- 
ent schools ranging from the short-time commer- 
cial school to the degree-granting university. 

The method used was that of supervised 
study. I gathered together catalogues of the 
leading schools in this section and made out a 
series of questions covering each school. These 
questions were dittoed and given to the class. 
As the catalogues were passed from one member 
of the class to another, they were read and then 
the questions were answered. 

The questions included were on such vital 
points as entrance requirements, tuition, sub- 
jects to be studied, length of courses, arrange- 
ments for student housing, and a consideration 
of positions for which the student would be 
fitted upon completing the course. 

I found that this reading and discussion took 
about five class periods, but I believe that it was 
well worth the time spent. It can easily be 
worked in when reviewing is being done, as the 
homework can then be done without requiring 
much class time for explanations. 

In the college preparatory classes students 
become well acquainted with entrance require- 
ments, the counting of credits, and certain details 
of college life because the teachers, knowing that 
some of the students are definitely planning to 
go to college, frequently discuss these subjects 
with their classes. However, if this information 
reaches the commercial students, it is quite by 
accident. 

Advanced commercial education is not to be 
recommended wholesale for all the students of 
the high school commercial course but during 
the last two years, after the poorer students have 
been weeded out, there can be no harm in pausing 
a moment to point out possibilities. By doing 
this in the junior year, the student and his parents 
have time enough to make the necessary prepa- 


rations. 

I intend to follow up this reading by referring 
to it from time to time and thereby keeping the 
student’s attention focused upon it. As I find 
students are becoming interested in particular 
schools, I shall provide them with further in- 
formation about these institutions and endeavor 
to arrange for visits to the schools where this is 
practicable.—Charlotte M. Schaedel, Head of 
Commercial Department, High School, Peter- 
borough, New Hampshire. 


Wabash-Brown Merger 


The Wabash Commercial School and Brown’s 
Business College of Terre Haute, Indiana, merged 
October 1. This brings together two of the oldest 
and largest business schools in Indiana. ‘The 
combined enrollment is over two hundred stu- 
dents. The new school is known as Wabash- 
Brown’s College of Commerce. The officers are: 
President, M. P. Akers; Vice-President, C. L. 
Gentry; Secretary, H. D. Proffitt; and Treasurer, 
H. M. Jones. All the officers will be active in the 
school. 


A New Member for the “Hole-in-One Club” 


There is a common say- 
ing that “every golfer has 
a suppressed desire to make 
a hole in one.” Charles A. 
Speer, Head of the Business 
Administration Depart- 
ment of Bay Path Institute, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, 
has fulfilled that suppressed 
desire. He made his hole 
in one on September 23 on 
a course in Springfield. 
Last year in the Teaberry 
Sports Reporter Radio Con- 
test, Mr. Speer won a set of matched golf clubs 
and a dozen golf balls. 

There will soon be enough honest-to-goodness 
golfers among commercial teachers to form a 
“‘Hole-In-One Club.” In July we announced that 
Mrs. May Arnold McLaughlin of Strayer College, 
Washington, D. C., made a hole in one, and in 
the September issue we announced that W. E. 
Lockhart, Head of the Commercial Department 
of the West Texas State Teachers College, Can- 
yon, Texas, made a hole in one. If any other 
commercial teachers have been successful in 
making holes in one, they should report to the 
editor of THE Batance SHEET. 





Charles A. Speer 
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New Director in Boston 


Louis J. Fish, former 
Commercial Coordina- 
tor of Boston Public 
Schools, has been elec- 
ted Director of Com- 
mercial Education. 

Mr. Fish is well qual- 
ified for his new duties. 
For many years he has 
been an _ outstanding 
leader in commercial 
education in the New 
England states. Mr. 
Fish obtained his B. 
A. and M. A. degrees from Boston University 
and is now conducting special classes in Boston 
University in methods of teaching commercial 
subjects. He is co-author of the widely-used 
text in advertising, Fundamentals of Advertising. 





Louis J. Fish 


Poems by a Student 


The following poems were written by a student 
in Miss E. L. Poindexter’s class, Brevard Insti- 
tute, Brevard, North Carolina: 


Bookkeeping 


I’d never be napping or sleeping 
If I had a head for bookkeeping, 
And I’d never get mad 

If a thing wouldn’t add! 


I’d work like a Trojan, I know, 
And never be drowsy or slow! 
But since I am me 

That just cannot be! 


These tests are a pain 

That I can’t explain. 

And accounts make me blue 
When they act like they do. 


But only a hick 

Would grumble and kick— 
So darn it, I'll try 

Till I do it—or die. 


Tests 


My mind’s a perfect blank today. 
I don’t know anything to say. 


The things I’ve marked will never do, 
I'll bet a dime the “false” is “true.” 


These tests are taxing my poor brain— 
And all my learning seems quite vain. 


So please, Miss Ponnie, wait a year 
Until my mind gets good and clear. 
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Supplementary 
or Review Practice 
Sets for... 


BOOKKEEPING 


List 

Price 

Radio Set (Individual) $0.48 

Moore Set — Secretarial (Individual) .80 

Commission Set (Partnership) .80 

Furniture Set (Partnership) .60 
Wright, Hale, & Hardy Set 

— Attorneys (Partnership) .80 


Westmont Realty Co., Inc., Set 
(Corporation) .80 


Auto Dealer's — Garage Set 


(Corporation) 1.00 
Sporting Goods Set — Departmental 

(Corporation) .60 
Manufacturing Set (Corporation) 60 


Prices, subject to school dis- 
count. Write for a circular. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 


San Francisco 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 
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Burmahin is Chairman of State Committee 


E. F. Burmahln, Direc- 
tor of the Department of 
Business Education, E. C. 
Glass Senior High School, 
Lynchburg, Virginia, was 
recently appointed Chair- 
man of the State Produc- 
tion Committee in Com- 
mercial Education. His 
duties will be to organize 
and direct the state com- 
mittee which will (1) outline 
in detail procedures to be 
followed by the state pro- 
duction committee in com- 
mercial education and by 
division production com- 
mittees in commercial edu- 
cation, (2) outline the steps to be taken in pre- 
paration of the state course of study in commer- 
cial education and divide responsibility of the 
work, (3) prepare state course of study in com- 
mercial education, (4) inform the director of 
instruction concerning special studies that should 
be made, needed materials, and special help. 

Mr. Burmahln has been very active in com- 
mercial education in Virginia. He is serving his 
third year as President of the Virginia Commer- 
cial Teachers Association. 


E. F. Burmahin 


New England Commercial Teachers 


The New England High School Commercial 
Teachers Association will meet in Worcester High 
School of Commerce, Worcester, Massachusetts, 
on Saturday, November 5. The officers of the 
association are: President, Marion F. Woodruff, 
High School, Gloucester, Massachusetts; First 
Vice-President, Roderic K. Stanley, Weaver High 
School, Hartford, Connecticut; Second Vice- 
President, C. W. Hastings, Central High School, 
Manchester, New Hampshire; Secretary, W. O. 
Holden, High School, Pawtucket, Rhode Island; 
Treasurer, Joseph Cantalupi, High School, 
Everett, Massachusetts. 


Walter E. Canfield, President of the New 
London Business College, New London, Connec- 
ticut, died at his home on September 29. Mr. 
Canfield died at the age of seventy. Until the 
last, he was very active in the management of 
his school. Mr. Canfield was familiar to all the 
“old timers” in commercial education. He was 


particularly well known in the New England 


States. 
| RESTRIC 


CASES 
IN 
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S ALESMANSHIP 


By JAY W. MILLER 


A book of seventy-four practical 
case problems in salesmanship. The 
author was formerly vice-president 
of Knox School of Salesmanship 
and has taught salesmanship in 
business, high, normal, and special 
sales schools. He is a consultant 
on sales problems. 


The seventy-four cases are grouped 
as follows: 


Cases 
1. The Approach 1-13 
9. The Sales Talk 14-33 
3. Meeting Objections 34-53 
4. Closing the Sale 54-61 
5. Suggestive Selling 62-74 


Each case embodies a practical 
situation — a salesman talking to a 
prospect. Each case is succeeded 
by questions which serve to bring 
out the important points of the 


interview. 
Single copies, sent postpaid for 
seventy-five cents. 


Cw 
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Karl M. Maukert Promoted 


Karl M. Maukert, an 
energetic member of the 
faculty of Duffs-Iron City 
College, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, was promoted at 
the beginning of the fall 
term to principal of the 
evening school. 


Mr. Maukert’s varied 
experience fits him well for 
his new duties. He deserves 
credit for working himself 
up through the ranks. In 
recent years he has taken 
an active, though some- 
times inconspicuous, part 
in the affairs of the Tri- 
State Commercial Education Association. 





Karl M. Maukert 


Annual Convention 
National Commercial Teachers Federation 


The 35th annual convention of the National 
Commercial Teachers Federation will be held 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, December 
27, 28, and 29, in the Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 

In the October issue of THe BALANCE SHEET 
a tentative program was published; the complete 
program will be published in the December issue. 
Whether or not you are able to attend the con- 
vention, the nominal annual fee of $2.00 makes 
it worth while to belong to the association. 
Membership entitles you to receive “Federation 
Notes,” the official quarterly of the association. 

Teachers who wish to apply for membership 
should fill out and mail the following application 
blank or write to the secretary, Bruce F. Gates, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 


I hereby apply for membership in the 
National Commercial Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, and enclose $2.00 to cover the an- 
nual dues, which includes a year’s sub- 
scription to “Federation Notes.” 


This application is for the year end- 
ing November 30, 1933. 


NS ork es oa alerts hind ite te ea wld 
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Tri-State Meeting in Pittsburgh 


The Tri-State Commercial Education Associ- 
ation, formerly known as the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Commercial Teachers Association, will 
meet in the Heinz Auditorium, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, December 3. This association is 
open to membership to teachers from western 
Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio, and northern West 
Virginia. 

It is probable that Howard Heinz, President 
of the H. J. Heinz Company, will address the 
association on the subject of “Business Education 
from the Viewpoint of the Business Man.” The 
H. J. Heinz Company will serve as hosts at the 
luncheon. 


Former meetings have been attended by three 
to four hundred commercial teachers. The asso- 
ciation extends a special invitation to commercial 
teachers of Ohio and West Virginia who have not 
attended previous meetings. 


Successful in Civil Service Examination 


F. Darwin Smith, President of the California 
College of Commerce, Long Beach, California, 
reports that in a recent Federal Civil Service 
Examination one of their students, Mrs. Virginia 
Lightburn, received 100% in her stenographic 
examination and passed generally with a very 
high average—the highest in the state. Mr. Smith 
reports that students of his school frequently pass 
Federal Civil Service Examinations. They are 
particularly proud of one former student, Miss 
Bernice Cowell, now in the Veterans’ Bureau in 
Washington. In the efficiency tests which have 
recently been given in Washington, she has stood 
second out of a large list of stenographers. Both 
Mrs. Lightburn and Miss Cowell use the Steno- 
type. 


Research Studies 


Dr. E. G. Blackstone of the State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, has just announced the 
publication of Volume VIII of “Monographs in 
Education, Number 12.” The title is “Research 
Studies in Commercial Education.” 


Five years ago, Dr. Blackstone, who is head 
of the division of commercial teacher training, 
started annual research conferences. The mono- 
graphs on commercial education are an outgrowth 
of these conferences. The latest monograph con- 
tains summaries of twenty-two research studies. 
Copies may be obtained through the University 
of Iowa for $1.00 each. 
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University of Chicago Conference 


The University of Chicago School of Business 
is sponsoring a conference on business education 
to be held Thursday, June 29, and Friday, June 
30, 1933. This meeting is timely because it pre- 
cedes the National Education Association meet- 
ing and will occur during the peak of activities 
of the World’s Fair. H. G. Shields, Assistant 
Dean, is in charge of arranging the conference. 

The general theme will be “The Reconstruc- 
tion of Business Education in Secondary Schools.” 
On Friday morning the session will be devoted 
to “Administration of Business Education” with 
C. M. Yoder, President of State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin, presiding. W. J. Bogan, 
Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, and J. O. 
McKinsey, Professor of Business Organization, 
University of Chicago, will appear on this pro- 
gram. 

The afternoon session on June 29 will be de- 
voted to “Supervision of Business Education.” 
B. J. Knauss, Supervisor of Commercial Educa- 
tion, Chicago, will preside. John G. Kirk, Super- 
visor of Commercial Education, Philadelphia, 
and Clay D. Slinker, Supervisor of Commercial 
Education, Des Moines, will appear on the 
program. 


The morning session of June 30 will be de- 
voted to “Content of the Commercial Curricu- 
lum.” Paul Lomax, Professor of Commercial 
Education, New York University, will preside. 
On the program will appear Charles Hubbard 
Judd, Director of School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Ann Brewington, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of School of Business, University of Chi- 
cago; Clinton Reed, Supervisor of Business 
Education, State of New York; and E. G. 
Blackstone, Associate Professor of Business 
Education, State University of Iowa. 

The afternoon session of June 30 will be 
devoted to “Content and Evaluation.” G. F. 
Cadisch, Dean, School of Business Administra- 
tion, State College of Washington, will preside. 
On the program will appear L. C. Marshall, 
Director, Institute of Law, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; G. G. Hill, Director of Commercial 
Education, State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania; and F. G. Nichols, Associate 
Professor of Commercial Education, Harvard 
University. 

All sessions will be followed by open discus- 
sions. The program has not yet been completed, 
but a complete program will be announced later. 








Fundamentals of Advertising 
By Rowse and Fish 


A modern text which not only develops the principles 
of good advertising, but also provides exercises and 
projects which enable the teacher to apply the prin- 
The text is illustrated with many new adver- 


ciples. 


tisements, several of which received the famous Harvard 


Awards. 





A new chapter 
has been added on 


“Radio Advertising “ 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF OFFICE PRACTICE by Loso 
and Hamilton is recommended for a course that will link 
your classroom with the student's first office position. The 
purpose of the course is to correlate all of the student's 
commercial training and to give him a working under- 
standing of office procedure, office customs, office ethics, 
office equipment, and office machines. A work book 
may be obtained to accompany the text. A teachers 


manual is furnished free of charge. » » » » » 
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No Trust Banker 


Not so long ago an Oklahoma Indian called on a 
banker for a loan of one hundred dollars. The banker 
agreed to make the loan, but explained that he must 
have security for protection. Reluctantly the Indian 
put up five of his ponies to secure the note. 

Before the note was due, oil came in on the Indian’s 
land. So he went to the banker to pay off the loan and 
redeem his ponies. Pulling out a fist full of bills he 
peeled a hundred dollar note off the top and gave it to 
the banker. 

Seeing the Indian with such a wad of money and 
knowing that more would be forthcoming the banker 
warned the Indian of the dangers of carrying the money 
on his person and suggested that the money be left at 
the bank. 

“And how many ponies you got?” asked the wary 
red man. 

e a 7 


No Doubt 


“To what do you attribute your longevity?” in- 
quired the young man. 
“To the fact,” replied the old man, conclusively, 
“that I never died.” 
e * * 


A Flood 


Admirer: I s’pose your stories just flow from your 
pen. 
_ Author (looking ruefully at fountain pen): Some- 
times the whole blame story comes out at once. 


If at First You Don’t Succeed 


Daughter: “It was really a toss-up this morning 
whether I played golf or went to church.” 


Father: “How so?” 


Daughter: “Well, I had to toss up fifteen times 
before I got golf.” 


Recognized 


Three young men from Harvard, while walking in 
Boston town, saw an old gentleman coming towards 
them. Wishing to display a bit of college humor, the 
first one said: “Good morning, Father Abraham.” 
The second said, “Good morning, Father Isaac.” And 
the third said, “Good morning, Father Jacob.” 

The old man gazed at the three for a moment, then 
replied: “Young men, you are mistaken: I am Saul, 
son of Kish, in search of my father’s asses, and behold! 
I have found three of them.” 


CHUCKLES — 


Z augh and the 
world laughs 
with you.” 








Don’t Interrupt 


A little boy was saying his go-to-bed prayers in a 
very low voice. 

“T can’t hear you, dear,” his mother whispered. 

“Wasn’t talking to you,” said the small one firmly. 


Three Days Later 


A traveling man one night found himself obliged to 
remain in a small town on account of a washout on the 
railroad caused by the heavy rain, which was still com- 
ing down in torrents. At supper he turned to the 
waitress with, 

“This certainly looks like the flood.” 

“The what?” 

“The flood. You’ve read about the Flood, and the 
Ark landing on Mount Ararat, surely.” 

“Gee, mister,” she returned, “I ain’t seen a paper 
for three days.” 


Mistaken Identity 


A lady employing a colored man asked him his 
name. 

“Mah name is Poe, Ma’am.” 

“Poe? Perhaps some of your family has worked 
for Edgar Allan Poe.” 

The darky’s eyes opened wide with great surprise. 

“Why —” he gasped, pointing a dusky forefinger 
to himself, “why, ah am Edgar Allan Poe!” 


Those Plumbers 


The gentleman had sent for a plumber to fix an 
upstairs tap, and as he and his wife started downstairs 
they met the plumber coming up. The gentleman said: 

“Before I go downstairs, I would like to acquaint 
you with the trouble.” 

The plumber politely removed his hat and mur- 
mured: 

“Pleased to meet you, ma’am.” 


Old Man by Now 


A teacher, examining a class of boys in history, 
looked at one lad and said, “You have heard of John 
Paul Jones, my boy?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, what do you think Jones would be doing if 
he were alive today?” 

The boy thought a moment. “Living on the old age 
pension,” he replied. 
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FUNDAMENTALS of 
SALESMANSHIP 


By 
R. G. WALTERS 
A 1932 Text 








Each chapter is accompanied by projects — problems 
which require the student to do original thinking and 
constructive work. Questions on the text and questions 
for discussion pave the way for the projects. The 
author's wide selling experience and his wide teaching 
experience are the secret of his success in writing 


teachable texts on selling. 
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WANTED 





WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Middle-aged man has money to invest in a school. 


Will teach, solicit, or manage. Successfully operated 
own school. College degree jer twenty years’ experience 
in business college work. Address, No. 406. 





School man wants to buy established school or con- 
trolling interest. Must be worth the money and have 
good reputation. Address, No. 407. 





Experienced teacher of all business subjects would 
consider leasing a school. Will also accept teaching 
— in high school. Have Master’s degree and have 

eld position as manager and owner of business college. 
Address, No. 408. 





Will purines or lease any good school located in any 
one of the New England States. What have you to offer? 
Address, No. 409. 





Wanted, to buy a small commercial school in Ohio. 
Write, No. 410. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Wanted, man, not over 35 years of age, who can teach 
during the winter months and solicit during the summer 
months. Prefer man who has owned or managed small 
business college. Enrollment about one hundred. Ac- 
credited by N. A. of A. C. S. Address, No. 411. 





A combination instructor and outside man wanted 
by a New York private commercial school. State salary 
ag a. Working conditions ideal. Address, 

o. 412. 





Representative for A-1 business school in Louisiana 
sey : — Small salary, good commission. Address, 
o. 413. 





COLLEGE REPRESENTATIVE wanted by leading 
Pacific coast college of business administration granting 
recogni rees. Has actually grown during depres- 
sion and needs high-type field man, 24 to 40, of good 
education, strong personality, and expert selling ability. 
Long-established college, excellent reputation, strong 
selling plan, and bang-up support. Excellent opportunity 
for real go-getter. Must be free to travel and have own 
car. Give age, education, experience, and remuneration 
expected. Address, No. 414. 





Good solicitor wanted by high-grade business school 
in the South. Must have car and record of successful 
production. Splendid territory, little competition. 
Address, No. 415. 


REGISTRAR AND DEAN OF MEN wanted by Pacific 
Coast college specializing in degree courses. Must be 
thoroughly experienced, successful salesman, capable of 
enrolling students by ethical methods against stiff 
competition. Must have knack of winning good will of 
students, inspiring them and helping them out of 
troubles. Want Protestant, 28 to 40, college graduate of 
sterling character, and forceful personality. 
Give full particulars and sell yourself in first letter. 
Address, No. 416. 








Active executive wanted for established business 
college. Will incorporate and sell controlling stock to 
right man or woman. Your entire investment will be 


put into enlargements. Located in best city in Piedmont 
Section of South Carolina. Address, No. 420. 
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SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


A small, money-making school for sale in a Kentucky 
city of 39,000. Address, No. 417. 





FOR SALE—AIl or part interest in medium-sized 
business school located in Middle Atlantic states. 
Established many years, and accredited by the N. A. A. 
. vr deal only with responsible people. Address, 

o. » 





FOR SALE—One-half interest in old, well-established 
school located in a Middle Western city with a popula- 
tion of 80,000. Member of the N. A. A. C. S. Practically 
no competition in the city. Surrounded by rich agricul- 
tural district. Enrolled 300 students in 1930 with re- 
ceipts of over $30,000. Only those in position to buy 
such an interest requested to write. Address, No. 419. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Position wanted in a commercial school or high 
school. Qualified to teach all commercial subjects. 
—— graduate with eight years’ teaching e ience 
and four vears’ office experience. Good references. 
Address, No. 421. 





Young man, experienced teacher of all commercial 
and secretarial subjects. Multigraph and mimeograph 
operator. Good disciplinarian. What salary do you offer? 
Available now. Best of references. Address, No. 422. 





Position wanted as teacher of Gregg shorthand or 
typewriting, in a college, business college, or high school. 
Experienced. M.A. degree. Address, No. 423. 


Part-time solicitor desires to hear from responsible 
business school in large city that will pay big commission 
for students secured from Missouri and Arkansas terri- 
tory. Want a school that is reliable, financially sound, 
and which can secure good positions for graduates. 
Address, No. 424. 





Position wanted to teach in high school or business 
college. High school and business college graduate. 
Hold limited state special certificate to teach or super- 
vise typewriting an Ne Twenty-four years 
of age. Three years’ secretarial experience. Can furnish 
excellent references. Address, No. 425. 





Middle-aged man, with sixteen years’ experience as 
commercial teacher and business college manager, de- 
sires to make connection with good, reliable school. 
Has ability to —— results. Excellent references. 
Available now. Address, No. 426. 





Young man, 32, with four years’ teaching experience 
in a junior high school in New York City, seeks position 
with school to teach bookkeeping. Can also teach Ger- 
man. B. A. degree. Address, No. 427. 





Experienced and npere teacher of salesmanshi 
desires position with a first-class business school, wit 
the idea of building up a large salesmanship department. 
All-around business school man. Address, No. 428. 


Experienced field man, director of admissions, and 
state certified commercial teacher, 25 years of age, would 
ike to locate with A-1 business school. Qualified to 
teach all commercial subjects. Degree in higher account- 
ing. Would manage school. Address, No. 429. 





Position wanted in commercial college by man with 
six years’ office experience and fifteen years’ teaching 
experience. Have A. B. in commerce. Address, No. 430. 





Young man, age 23, A. B. degree, plus commercial 
teacher-training course in nationally-known private 
commercial school. Available at once. Can teach all 
commercial subjects, English literature, history, social 
studies, and French. Can supervise a band; has played 
drums professionally for five years. Address, No. 432. 





Teaching position wanted by man who has had 
eighteen years’ Sypemenes in business college and high 
school commercial teaching. Can teach any commercial 
subject. Holder of state life certificate, and M. A. degree. 
My work has the approval of and endorsement of some of 
the very best school men in the state. Address, No. 431. 





Young woman, age 25, A. B. degree, plus graduation 
from commercial-teacher training course in private 
commercial school. Two years’ teaching experience. 
Can teach all commercial subjects, Spanish, general 
science, American history, and algebra. Very much 
interested in athletics. Address, No. 433. 





Position wanted in a commercial school by a young 
lady with B. S. degree. Four years’ teaching experience. 
A-1 references. Address, No. 434. 





Clean-cut, aggressive business college man with 
exceptional record; 30, holds various ———> certifi- 
cates and a gold medal for speed in shorthand. Eight 
years in public accounting. Formerly supervising auditor 
of General Motors Corporation. Salary secondary to 
opportunity. Will consider any employment a 
of . " eee of an interest in a live school. Address, 

o. b 





Position wanted by an experienced commercial 
teacher holding B. S. and M.S. degrees. My —— 
are bookkeeping, accounting, and business law. Ad- 
dress, No. 436. 





POSITION WANTED. West Coast preferred; college 
and university graduate, attorney, C. P. A., twelve years’ 
teaching and eight years’ public practice. Would like to 
contact live business school or college; teach and prac- 
tice, or buy an interest if mutually satisfactory. Protes- 
tant, age 40. Address, No. 437. 





Ambitious young lady desires position as teacher of 
Gregg shorthand, typewriting, and other commercial 
subjects. Pleasing personality, good education, and 
willing to work. Will accept low salary. Address, No. 438. 





Young lady desires position teaching Gregg short- 
hand, typewriting, and allied subjects. Four and one- 
half years’ business college experience. Available Jan- 
uary 1. References. Address, No. 439. 





Position wanted by woman teacher having five years’ 
teaching experience and ten years’ business experience. 
ae to teach all commercial subjects. Address, 

oO. " 





Man of twenty years’ experience in all lines of business 
college work, desires a position on or before January 1. 
Can handle any department and give reference as to 
character and ability. Expert penman. Let’s talk busi- 
ness. Address,’ No, 441. 





A man with several degrees, twelve years’ teachin 
experience, ten years’ experience as superintendent 0: 
fully accredited high schools, wants to teach in some 
hi school, commercial college, or university. - Can 
furnish the highest type of recommendation as to 
character and ability. Address, No. 442. 





Married man, age 40, has successfully taught all 
commercial subjects except typewriting and shorthand 
for the past twelve years. Have the knack of holding 
students. Congenial disposition, good disciplinarian, 
always loyal to employer. A-1 references. Services avail- 
able immediately. Give full particulars of what you 
have in the first letter. Address, No. 443. 





Position wanted. Young woman, 32, college graduate 
with degree in accounting; well-qualified to teach all 
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commercial subjects; ten years’ experience. Can take 
charge of commercial d tment. Formerly principal 
of progressive business school. Best of references. Avail- 
able at once. Any reasonable offer will be accepted. 
Address, No, 444. 





Business college executive wants position. Can 
manage, teach and solicit. Exceptional teacher of pen- 
manship, bookkeeping, rapid calculation, and general 
commercial subjects. Very finest references. Address, 
W. A. Roberts, 6422 Yale Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 





Position wanted by man thirty years of age, B. S. in 
Commerce degree, also LL. B. degree; two years’ expe- 
rience as practicing attorney, and seven years’ teaching 
experience. Can teach all business college subjects 
except shorthand and stenotypy. Prefer teaching ac- 
counting, and soliciting outside of school hours. Can 
pray more than enough business to pay my salary. 

ill go anywhere. Address, No. 445. 





Man and wife, with college degrees and five years’ 
teaching experience, desire commercial teaching i- 
tions in private business college or public school. Have 
handled all branches of commercial work. Can furnish 
best of references. Address, No. 446. 





For Sale: Business college equipment, Junior 
Multigraph, complete. Address, Box 595, Willis- 
ton, N. Dakota. 

















Shall We Blame Education? 


(Continued from page 103) 


lives, men and women educated in another direc- 
tion. The welfare of every commonwealth needs 
its athletes. It needs its science-minded men and 
money-making business heads. It also needs its 
clergy, its poets, and its philosophers. It needs 
them all for the proper balance of the nation’s 
progress. Lack of proper equilibrium in this 
respect is bound to result in a lop-sided society, 
turning in ever-diminishing circles to its inevit- 
able fall. 

The greatness of America is not its Morgans, 
its Rockefellers, its Fords. It is not its Whitneys, 
its Edisons, its Mayos, its Bells, its Wrights. It 
is not its Beechers, its Abbotts, its Lowells, its 
Emersons, its Longfellows. It is all of them. All 
of them, each educated to do the part best suited 
to bring out his native ability and correctly join 
and merge his own life work with that of his 
colleague so that the whole shall possess the 
beautiful balance of real greatness. 

If education in America has failed, if it is to 
blame for the waves of materialism, of crime, of 
graft, of burdensome taxes, it is because it has 
failed to preserve the right proportions which 
balance the structure. The correction of this 
error and the prevention of similar mistakes in 
the future are the great tasks of genuine educa- 
tors—problems too intricate for those who merely 
keep school, or for those who build schoolhouses, 
or for those who merely pay taxes. 
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of your future : 


Study Advanced Accounting 


There is an old saying that ‘One never stands still; he either 
goes forward or backward.” The teaching profession marches 
steadily ahead. There is always a demand for good teachers. 
Lift yourself above the ordinary by studying advanced 
accounting. The following courses may be completed by 
correspondence without interference with school duties: 
Fundamentals of Accounting, Constructive Accounting, 
Federal Income Tax Accounting, Fundamentals of Auditing, 


and Accountancy (Complete) 


Inquire 
C. P. A. Department 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
1-3 West Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 























‘by J. Walter Ross 


Published in 1932. Many schools 
have ordered it this fall. The 
work book consists of eighty les- 


sons which correlate with assign- 


4 


ments in BUSINESS ENGLISH by 
Ross. The work book may be used 
independently or with any text, 


because complete instructions are 





provided in each lesson. » » 
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